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Public places, private spaces 


Michael Ignatieff 

DONAMrj.OLSLN 

The City ns n Work of Arl: I .ondon. Pan 
Vienna 

341pp. Yale University Press. £19.95. 

0300028709 

Cities have distinct personalities: Donald 
Olsen's marvellous and lavishly illustrated 
book. riwCily us a Work of Art, is a compara- 
tive study in three of the greatest nineteenth- 
century personalities. Since both Vienna amt 
Paris have lung been celebrated ns works of 
art. the most interesting nnd welcome part of 
his book is his celebration of grubby, grimy 
London, the ugly duckling of Europe’s great 
cities. 

If you have ever tried to take n Parisian 
friend around London, the result is comic. 
They keep looking for the grand effect, the 
inspiring vista, the Cartesian straight line. In- 
stead, what you show them is this little square 
hidden away in Southwark, that little church 
concealed in Bermondsey, this friend's wonder- 
ful garden in Camden. London’s treasures 
are small, private and battered. Parisians 
find it either charming or dumbfounding to be 
in a city which is a network of villages rather 
than a grand ensemble held together by arterial 
axes, a city whose pleasures are mostly behind 
closed doors. 

Olsen's book helps one to understand the 
lineage of this taste for the intimate and private 
over the public. To take one little example, in 
London the characteristic meeting-place for 
middle and upper classes was the gentleman's 
club, and never the street caf6 or restaurant. In 
both the cafe and the club, the stress is on 
sociable but silent proximity. The paradigma- 
tic club relationship is the nodding acquaint- 
ance. Yet the English, Olsen argues, prefer the 
nodding acquaintance of those of their kind - 
their class, their profession, their regiment and 
so on - to the nodding acquaintance of the cafe 
stranger. 

English adoption of European civic habits 
has been slow and grudging. It was only after 
the Second World War that the English middle- 
classes tentatively adopted the once working- 
class institution of the pub ns an urban rendez- 
vous. If in London the pub is now ceding its 
place to the wine-bar, cafd nnd brasserie of 
Knightsbridge and Coveut Garden, this is a 
sign of the Europeanizing of an English city, 
the slow opening up of very un-English forms 
of conviviality among strangers. 

As Olsen makes clear, different traditiqns of 
state power make for different capital cities. 
London’s particular geography and its patterns 
of sociability have to be traced back to British 
political traditions. A constitutional monnrchy 
tied to a penny-pinching Parliament was not 
one for grand civic improvements! the landed 
aristocracy laid out on architecture in the 
countryside, not In town; the Church hnd 
neither the inclination nor the Income for civic 
magnificence; Olsen shows that there were 
really only two sustained attempts to make 
London n grand urban stage-set: the first and 
most important was Nash’s Regent Street, 
linking Regent’s Pork on the north with the 
Duke of York’s column and St James’s Park. 
From this period date the Burlington Arcade 
and Trafalgar Squnre. Tills brief spell of civic 
improvement - inaugurated by the Regent’s 
desire to put his stamp on London - began in ' 
.1815 and was brought to an end in 1825 by the 
collapse of the building credit market. 

. In the 1980s Richard Rogers’s plan to link 
Trafalgar Square, Northumberland Avenue, 
Charing Cross and Waterloo with a pedestrian 
.precinct and a walkway across the Thames 
. i proceeds from the same impulse as Nash’s: to 
^ draw the disassembled beauties of central 
r London, into one integrated pathway for 
>' 1 people. But Rogers stands In need of some 
patron with the power to make it happen; 

. there is no Greater London Council, and Mrs 
Thatcher has shown scant interest in the city 
'■ as a work of art.' . ■ ' ■' 'j' 

, Olseq’s emphasis op the Regenoy -period 
.. ;• rtth^r-uoderplays the Victorian achievement:; 
l \ ■ '«Sf great v railway stations, the Victoria 
\ - Ethbahkment, the Peabody Dwellings and thtf 
r . r-tybifildijig of London's sewerage. London may 
.- "hflvd lakked ihe magnificence of Paris, but it 
• better plumbed and lighted. In dvie 


mailers, the English have always preferred 
decent plumbing to the grand gesture. 

The Edwardian period gave London the 
Mall and the Admiralty Arch as the stage- 
set for the modern monarchical pageant. 
Olsen's work might have made more use of 
David Cannudinc’s splendid study of the in- 
vention ot monarchical tradition in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, for it is clear 
that London, like Paris and Vienna, was recon- 
ceived and to some extent rebuilt as a parade 
route for a new set of rituals of empire. 

Olsen celebrates the London that resulted 
from this history, even the trackless sprawl of 
Victorian terrace housing, which he argues 
gave the middle and lower-middle-class 
Londoner a higher standard of accommodation 
in terms of space, light and access to parks 
than any Parisian or Viennese of comparable 
social standing. 

Given his praise for the anti-Cartesian 
character of London one might have expected 
him to be unsparing about that grand Cartes- 
ian, that great enemy of urban formlessness, 
Baron Haussmann. One might have expected 
Olsen to lament the passing of the chaotic and 
tight little jumbles of streets that Haussmann's 


importance. Vienna's development had not 
been constrained by the glacis of the fortifica- 
tions; and the new Ringstrasse was not in- 
tended to bring sanitation. light and ddgage- 
ment to workers’ quarters. The new buildings 
which went up along it - the war office, the 
city marshal's office, the opera-house, the 
archives, library, town hall, museums and gal- 
leries- were to be the backdrop of an opera of 
self-display by the Austro-Hungarian court 
aristocracy which had always been (unlike the 
English or French) essentially urban in its 
tastes and pleasures. As Olsen puts it, “what 
Vienna lacked in 1857 was not room for essen- 
tial and useful functions but room for the pomp 
and spectacle of its court, the time-wasting 
rituals of its leisure classes”. While agreeing 
with Carl Schorske that the Ringstrasse re- 
flected the spirit of newly dominant and self- 
confident liberalism, it was not the trade and 
industry of the liberal middle classes but 
monarchy and aristocracy which brought 
urban modernism to Vienna. 

Olsen's consideration of Vienna has to en- 
gage with Schorske's magisterial Fin de Slide 
Vienna , and the subtle differences of emphasis 
in the two approaches are interesting. Schorske 
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grand boulevards smashed to bits. Yet he 
argues that the still medieval Paris which 
Hnussmann attacked from 1852 to 1870 richly 
deserved Its fate: fetid, unsanitary, uijpassable 
to traffic; stinking of urine and slops. Treasures 
like the Sainte Chapolle were barnacled with 
slums. The Haussmann strategy was twofold: 
la percie , piercing through old slum quarters 
with new arterial boulevards which brought 
light and ventilation to working-class districts; 
nnd digagement, clearing away the obstruc- 
tions which hid the old monuments and glories 
of the city. 

Haussmann never denied that crowd control 
after 1848 was one of his motives for cutting up 
the rebellious proletarian Faubourg St 
Antoine with the boulevard de Sebastopol. 
Yet military considerations - dear-sight lines 
for the cannon of counter-revolution - were a 
secondary consideration. How, Olsen argues, 
could counter-revolutionary intentions ac- 
count for the identical procedure of digage- 
meat in the bourgeois sixteenth arrondisse- 
m ent ? Instead, Haussmann’s dominant mo- 
tives were a passion for the straight line, the 
sanitary impulse and the fierce nineteenth- 
century desire to be up to date. Olsen success- 
fully shows that Haussmann articulated the 
vision of his time. Those who disagreed with 
him did not do so in the name of a contending 
aesthetic or of a defence of old working-class 
communities, but in the perennial vernacular 
of the outraged rate-payer: expense. 

In both Paris and Vienna, the economic and 

aesthetic rationale of urban embellishment was 
undergirded by a common cultural imperative 
of statecraft. Both Napoleon III and Franz 
Joseph wanted their capital cities to express the 
power of their rfglmes and their grip on the 
new impulses of modernity. When; *n 1857, 

. Franz Joseph ordered the demolition of the old 

Viennese fortifications against the Turks and 
the construction of the Ringstrasse, the domi- 
nant motives. were to proride an imperial cui-- 
ture with a stage-set on which to strut its self- 


writes of Vienna from within the acerbic per- 
spective of Vienna’s disillusioned geniuses - 
Musil, Kraus and Freud - for whom Vienna 
and the Ringstrasse were a Potemkin village 
concealing the pretensions of a decaying 
aristocracy and the fatal weaknesses of a ram- 
shackle Ruritanian empire. Olsen sees Vienna, 
as he does both Paris and London, through 
the eyes of someone in the 1980s who has 
lived through so much crass modernism that 
the pretensions of the old nineteenth-century 
cities now seem charming rather than decadent. 
If Ringstrasse Vienna were only a Potemkin 
village, or a set for Franz Lehfir’s operettas, 
Olsen argues, it would not hnve adapted as 
successfully as it has to the collapse of empire 
and a new role as brokerage centre between 
Eastern and Western Europe. Olsen takes it 
as a sign of the inner elasticity of the old Ring- 
strasse that there are now McDonald’s ham- 
burger heavens and pizza franchises in (be 
arcades of bishop's palaces. After the chorus 
of portentous clichfi about late-nlneteenth- 
century Viennese decadence - which became 
positively tiresome during the recent Vienna 
shows in both Paris and New York - it comes as 
a pleasure to’ read Olsen's conclusion: 

The Ringstrasse united new aristocracy with old, 
money with birth, ability with rank, the arts and 
scholarship with politics and administration. It rep- 
resented what was healthiest about the last period of 
the Habsburg empire; Its openness to talent, new 
ideas and new artistic farms, whatever their .origins; 
its cosmopolitanism, its respect tor learning and 
achievement, and its refusal to be shocked by the 
unconventional. 

Olsen also points out the hidden continuities 
between the Viennese architectural mod- 
ernists, Hoffmann, Loos mid Wagner, and the! 
Ringstrasse tradition. Otto Wagrter, the de- 
signer of the overground railway and the stun- 
ning white-tiled chapel of the Steinhof asylum, 
fathered architectural modernism in . Vienna 
and brought Rings traSse monumentallty to its 
apotheosis in the Postal Springs -Bank. Olsen 


regrets the passing of this brief synthesis of old 
and new. He values both the baroque orna- 
mentation of a typical Ringstrasse “rent 
palace” and the austere formalism of Loos. Y et 
lie points out that Loos’s most famous dictum - 
“ornament is crime” - has, in its triumph in the 
international style, condemned us all to an aes- 
thetic diet of “boiled potatoes and mineral 
water”. 

While the focus of Olsen's account is on the 
city as public space, he does include some inter- 
esting chapters on the differences between 
English, French and Austrian attitudes to- 
wards the domestic interior. Some of these 
contrasts are well known: the English prefer- 
ence for the detached or semi-detached home 
and garden versus the French and Austrian 
taste for flats and apartments. As late as 1911, 
no more than 3 per cent of dwellings in Eng- 
land and Wales took the form of flats. Less well 
known are the differences between Parisian 
and Viennese apartment culture. In the Ring- 
strasse apartments of the 1870s, the Viennese 
put the emphasis on magnificence of public 
stairwells and public vestibules, while the 
French apartment stairwell to this day is 
typically austere and even mean, lit only 
by the gleam of the concierge's beady eye. Yet 
behind it, Parisian apartments were sumptu- 
ous displays of domestic comfort crammed 
ingeniously into tiny spaces. 

The Viennese apartment maximized the dis- 
play of reception rooms at the expense - mysti- 
fying to the English - of space for bedrooms, 
bathrooms and kitchens. As Schorske points 
out, when Loos rebelled against Ringstrasse 
architecture it was not so much in the name of a 
competing definition of public space , but in the 
name Of a very English insistence on private 
comfort. Olsen’s emphasis on the scrimping of 
Viennese bedroom space helps one to under- 
stand why one of Loos’s most famous archi- 
tectural provocations took the form of a design 
for a lushly sexual fur-lined bedroom. With 
rare aesthetic generosity, Olsen is fair both to 
the modernist provocation and to the old 
Habsburg preference for appearances instead 
of comfort. “It is hard in restrospect”, he 
writes, "to reproach the Viennese of past gen- 
erations for such harmless vanity, considering 
the pleasure the exuberant domestic facades 
have given generations of pedestrians, un- 
aware of the internal inadequacies they may 
conceal.” 

Modernism d la Loos hated facades, hated 
forms that concealed functions: Olsen’s praise 
for harmless vanity mokes one aware how 
much modernism was an attack on buildings as 
masks, as public concealment of private life, 
and how poorly, therefore, it has accommo- 
dated the humour of disguise. When post- 
modernists put egg-cups on the "roofs of 
buildings housing London’s breakfast television 
franchise, they are recovering that baroque 
and late-nineteenth-century tradition of 
comedy in architecture. 

In his discussion of the domestic interior in 
the nineteenth-century city, Olsen makes a 
useful distinction between intimacy and priv- 
acy. An architecture of flats that was designed 
to protect the privacy of the family from the 
outside world did not at the same time foster . 
family intimacy. In fact, Olsen's study of room 
plans in nineteenth-century Viennese and 
Parisian apartments shows the willingness of 
the bourgeoisie to lose space - in needless cor- 
ridors, halls and doorways - in order to keep 
parents separate from children and the family 
; separate from servants. A "family npartment" 

. in Paris and Vienna was a Chinese box of parti- 
tions keeping ages,' sexes and classes from 
contaminating each other. Even so, the Eng- 
lish middle classes were often appalled by the 
indiscretipn tolerated in a Parisian apartment, 
where, because of shortage of space, respect- 
able women often used their chambre rt 
coucher as their salon. The French, for their 
part, thought the English taste for domestic 
intimacy made them a nation igoiste. Looking 
at the labyrinthine strategies of 'isolation 
pursued by ' nineteenth-century apartment 
architects, one begins to realize how much the 
post-i945 open-plan domestic layout reposes 
less oh considerations of light and efficiency 
and much more on a family ideology which 
sacrifices parental privacy and quiet for the 
. democracy of children’s power. 

Just as Olsen- reads the geography of the 
: house to inform us about the. partitions which 
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Victorians creeled to segregate the household, 
so he reads the social geography of the 
neighbourhoods of the city lo tell us - start- 
lingly - that each of these ninetecnth-ccntury 
cities was less socially partitioned than the 
twentieth-century dty. 

It is precisely because today’s middle classes arc less 
able to exploit the working classes that our cities 
have become more segregated than they were. It was 
only when the servantless do-it-yourself household 
became the norm, with the large refrigerator, deep 
freeze and the family ear permitting once a week 
shopping at a distant supermarket, that the cluster of 
mews, back courts and mean streets ceased to be the 
necessary adjunct to any middle-class neighbour- 
hood. 

The image of a nineteenth-century London 
divided between West and East End, Olsen 
argues, is “totally wrong”, since same of the 
poorest quarters were in the West End, off 
Drury Lane. Further west still, Belgravia 
attracted a hidden population of tradesmen, 
servants, artisans, beggars, prostitutes and 
criminals. Surely this statement is only true, if 
at all, before the destruction of the Si Giles aqd 
Seven Dials rookeries in the IS6Us and 1870s? 
If, at the beginning of the century, London's 
rich and poor shared the same neighbourhoods 
of the central city, by the end, the image of a 
dty divided between East and West End was 
much more than ait alarmist myth. 

Yet however much one qualifies Olsen's 
argument, it puts the supposed egalitarianism 
of modern housing policy in a stark perspec- 
tive, As he points out, it is the twentieth- 
century pattern of council estate construction 
which has cantoned the poor away from the 
rich. H has been social-democratic good inten- 
tions as much as the market which has made 
the central city a middle-class preserve. 

in his chapter on the social geography of 
Paris, Olsen defends Haussmann against the 
criticism made by Richard Sennctt and others 
that be used his boulevards to break up the 
social heterogeneity of Paris and to constitute 
the right-bank arrandissemenis - the eighth, 
sixteenth and seventeenth - as exclusively 
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middle-class bastions. Olsen argues that this 
tendency was under way before Haussmann 
and that he was merely moving in the direction 
of market forces. 

Richard Cobb and others have lamented the 
contemporary gentrification of Les Halles and 
le Marais: Olsen's more benign comment is 
that neighbourhoods constantly change social 
composition and that if Paris is becoming 
steadily more a middle-class, steadily less a 
working-class town, in old working-class bas- 
tions like the twentieth arrondissement, its so- 
cial heterogeneity still persists. Nostalgia for 
the fate of a city, Olsen implies, is always prem- 
ature. Cities are the most labile and resilient of 
human creations: their neighbourhoods live 
and die -life moves restlessly, formlessly from 
one section to another. 

If there is a persistent weakness in Olsen’s 
approach it is that the urban poor are glimpsed 
rather than explored. His chapters on working- 
class housing are thin compared with the rich- 
ness and detail of his comparisons between 
English, French and Viennese bourgeois be- 
haviour in matters of restaurants, cafes and 
hotels. One hns to turn to Dickens and to 
May hew for the London he misses out, or to 
modern studies of urban working-class housing 
like Jerry White’s Rothschild Buildings, as one 
would have to turn to Louis Chevalier's Classes 
iaborieitscs, classes dangereuses or Eug&ne Sue 
for the Parisian poor kept out of Olsen's city 
beautiful. And there is nothing in his chap- 
ters on the Viennese poor which compares' in 
closely observed detail with, for example, 
Reinhard Sicder's marvellous essay '"Daddy, 
can I get up?’: Child experiences in Viennese 
working class families". Particularly absent in 
Olsen's treatment of Vienna is any discussion 
of the city's social geography in terms of eth- 
nicity. Vienna was the capital city of a multi- 
cultural empire. One wants to know whether 
Serbians and Montenegrins, Czechs and 
Ruthenians, concentrated in discrete districts 
as Auvergnats or Provencals sometimes did in 
Paris. 
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A related weakness is Olsen’s neglect of the 1 
role of Vienna, Paris and London as theatres ‘ 
for popular protest. Recurrently the right of 1 
the aristocracy and the middle classes to use s 
the streets for self-display was openly con- i 
tested, as in the May Day 1890 demonstrations i 
in Vienna, or the tearing down of the Hyde t 
Park railings in London in 1867. If one of ! 
Haussmanr's motives was to give the middle 1 
classes uncontested control of the streets', the 1 
result was decidedly ambiguous. His boule- < 
vards not only provided dear sight-lines for 
police cannon: as the recent student demon- 
strations in Paris attest, they are an incompara- 
ble setting for the theatre of protest. 

Yet even here, in the weakest area of the 
book, Olsen’s comparative vantage-point 
allows him to make interesting remarks: as 
when he says that the debate on urban 
overcrowding was most intense in the city, 
London, where the problem was least severe. In 
Vienna there was even a term, bettgeher , for the 
practice of selling space in a single bed to three 
, potential sleepers who occupied it in shifts; yet 
no middle-class philanthropic discourse 
emerged to make it a problem demanding 
action. 

The same comparative focus enables Olsen 
to make the important if obvious point that 
there was no one nineteenth-century archi- 
tectural style, but-sevem L and that if the 
international style of the twentieth century has 
ended in disillusion, it is in part because it 
disallowed itself the capacity to use archi- 
tecture to express the distinctiveness of region, 
place and locality. 

Modernism rebelled against local vernacular 
in architecture but also, Olsen argues, against 
the use of architecture as the visual representa- 
tion of moral and social value; That no 
twentieth-century architect could think of 
incorporating figures embodying Art, Com- 
merce, or the twelve branches of industry on 
his buildings as nineteenth-century ones did is, 

' Olsen argues, a sign of architecture’s closure in 
upon itself. The Ringstrasse buildings express- - 
ed a whole culture's views about power, order, 
war and industry, whereas Mies van der Rohe’s 
Seagram Building in New York is about 
modernism, about architectural form itself. 

■ Yet this argument ignores the extent to which 
modernism is about a version of truthfulness as 
austere, self-evident transparency. The idea 
that modernism is more self-referential than 
nineteenth-century architecture seems weak : if 
architecture is. a language, then, . like 1 any 
language; it is always about itself and about 
what the society wishes to express about itself. 

TIte City as a Work of A rt manages to be 
much more 1 than a study of three, cities in the 
nineteenth century: it Uses architecture, social 
! history BUd urban geography to highligjnthe 
*. Social diffetfenoeS of whole societies ip their 
• attitudes towards' strangers, family, ' privacy , 
space and self-presentation., Olsed concludes . 

. ehi/lii ' j 


UNO City in Vienna, are in Olsen’s view j 
“appropriate punishment for a century that has jj 
turned its back on history and sought its 
salvation in the social sciences”. History is a 7 
messy mode of thought, respectful of the i 
multidimensionnlity of experience in the happy \ 
chaos of the city street; social science crudely 
systematizes and divides human behaviour by ! 
function or location for study and is thus the [ 
language of the post-war planners who have i 
done such harm to the chaotic but human 
framework of the nineteenth-century city. ’ 
This song of praise to history is curious for a i 
book which lovingly endorses the nineteenth ; 
century's great ventures in urban destruction | 
and renewal - Haussmann’s boulevards, | 
Nash’s Regent Street and Franz Joseph’s | 
building of the Ringstrasse. AH embodied an j 
assault on the historical eity and all might well . 
have been wrong-headedly resisted in the J 
name of precisely that History which Olsen ; 
wishes us to celebrate. Not even the most •. 
philistine brutalist of the modem school would ' 
dare submit plans of Haussmann’s daring to a - 
modern planning committee. And in the best i 
of the post-modernists, Norman Foster, , 
Richard Rogers and James Stirling, there is no ' 
shortage of respect for history. Just consider 
how lovingly Foster sited the proposed BBC 
building to enhance the view of All Saints, 
Langbam Place; or how Rogers’s Lloyds tower 
enshrines a homage to Pnxton’s Crystal Palace. 
The.real lesson of Olsen’s book is not that wc 
do not respect History in the city: it is that for 
good reasons and some bad ones, the planning 
procedures of a democracy make (he realiza- 
tion of architectural vision on a vast scale 
intensely difficult. It Is not that there is any 
shortage of great visions of how the future city 
could be; it is that there is no way, in the 
politics of modem local and central govern- 
ment, for anyone to play baron Haussmann. 
Democracies make bad patrons. 


London in the Age of Shakespeare: An antho- 
logy , edited by Lawrence Manley (372pp- 
Croom Helm. £22.50. 0 7099 3560 9), covering 
the period from 1485 to 1660, is an attempt to 
collate the flavour of the city, its life as well as 
its appearance. The sources used are largely 
popular Writings -sermons, jestbooks, ballads, 
po6ms and plays - and many of them are from 
previously unpublished documents. As well as 
a general introduction to the life and literature 
of Tudor-Stuart London, each section has a 
short account of the particular genre and its 
historical background. One section “Fishwives 
and Others", examines the literary fashion for 
‘‘characters” during the early Stuart periods 
providing examples of pen-portraits from wri- 
ters such as Dekker and Qverbury of suqh met- 
ropolitan types as “A Drunken Dutchman Re- 
sident in England” , “A Mere Gull Citizen" end 
‘‘Scavengers and Goldfinders”. Paris Graffs 


'‘.fas study With some melancholy and slightly ' by. Joerg Huber (7Qpp, Thames and Hudson. 
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This is a majestic study of a most important 
epoch of intellectual history, in which the con- 
cept of scientific research found its present 
institutional form. Coincidentally, physics de- 
veloped in depth nnd breadth of understand- 
ing, as is perfectly summarized by the title and 
by the names in the subtitle - Ohm at the start, 
whose law we are inclined to think, as we teach 
it at O level, could have been anybody's inven- 
tion, and at the other end the incomparable 
Einstein, whose insight and exquisite precision 
strain the powers even of specialists. A practis- 
ing physicist has much to learn from Ohm’s 
struggle with mathematics in “a new field of 
physics, from which it had hitherto remained 
almost totally excluded". And indeed, 
throughout the two volumes there is an abund- 
ance of revealing technical detail that cannot 
fail to enlighten the specialist from whose 
training the blind alleys of historical develop- 
ment have deliberately been omitted. To have 
read Russell McCormmach’s novel Night 
Thoughts of a Classical Physicist is to be pre- 
pared for insights into the sufferings, of the 
unfortunates whose success failed to match 
their hopes; and the present work similarly 
enlarges our sympathy (or perhaps our envy) 
for those tollers now only remembered in a 
disregarded footnote, without whose errors 
and modest achievements the great steps for- 
ward might never have been taken. 

The action is set in Germany, and opens in 
the early years of the last century, when the 
French mathematicians were reaching the end 
of what they could do to perfect the system that 
Newton had inaugurated, and the British had 
almost entirely neglected. We had, to be sure, 
our own heroes striking out in other directions, 
Hamilton, Faraday, Joule, Maxwell and 
Thomson (Kelvin), but in sheer numbers allied 
to prodigious talent the Germans, by the mid- 
dle of the century, dominated the scene. Other 
nations profited belatedly from what they saw 
happening, but It was only after a lapse of some 
decades that their universities began to de- 
velop in similar directions. One rends of the 
professors’ lectures and demonstrations In 
Ofittingen and clsewherqjnJhei820&,and how 
they had access ttf limited apparatus for their 
own researches, which they, jealously guarded 
from the depredations of their assistants. It 
might almost be an account of the recently 
elected first Cavendish professor In the 1870s 
(except that.Maxwell was devoid of jealousy) 
and compares rather favourably with what one 
has heard of other English laboratories at that 
time. 

As the years went by, increased tnaterial 
support for research, acceptance of the need 
• for professors to have more time to spare from 
their teaching, and the creation of paid re- 
s search posts established a pattern that we now 
recognize as the mark of a modern university ■■ 
It was no more a walk-over for the progressive 
scientists in Germany than anywhere else, but 
\ • a gradual erosion of mistrust and indifference, 

\ -not to mention naked hostility to the replace- 
- ment of the good old fortifying classical curri- 
culum by new-fangled, and philosophically 
* sterile concepts. The names of many of the 
pioneers are remembered by physicists for 
r thfcir scientific achievements; they perhaps de- 
sorve.even more to be honoured for bringing 
Mio being; for the whole world, a new ideal of 
education and a comthunity of scholars which , 
its best, has never been rivalled. 

■The', institutional and administrative aspects 

i' | ot this: History are very fully chronicled by the 

SUthofs and frequently make rather solid read- 
hands of less skilful writers they 
.v^uld easfly have become intolerable, but not 
•j ^^et»acoming innocent to the'taski I found 


myscll' actually enjoying the story for the fresh 
light it threw cm what 1 had previously picked 
up only from more narrowly focused and 
scantier accounts. Students in my day used to 
meet references to u mysterious Pogg. Ann.; 
Poggcndorf and his Annalen at last are brought 
into the open and justly acclaimed for the enor- 
mous influence they wielded in appraising and 
spreading new knowledge to the scientific com- 
munity. And he was but one of the teachers 
and dissent inti tors working alongside the re- 
searchers and administrators to create a new 
concept of science, which we take for granted 
but which was then far from being an estab- 
lished doctrine. 

Then, as now, there were pseudo-sciences 
but, in contrast to most modern lunacies, those 
of the older period were the vagaries of such 
powerful intellects as Goethe and Hegel. It was 
hard to decide where to draw the line between 
speculation and fantasy, especially as the 
Newtonian doctrine of universal gravitation 
was profoundly unsatisfying to a severe philo- 
sopher. A choice had to be made, it seemed, 
between action-at-a-distance - the unmediated 
influence of one body on another through the 
void - and the postulate of an all-pervading 
ether which could transmit forces but through 
which bodies could move without hindrance. 
Both seemed incredible, and the only safe 
course was to recite the mathematical creed 
and stop worrying about what it meant; but to 
the troubled majority the mystical-romantic 
excesses of the nature philosophers were a 
temptation. 

It must not be thought that these problems 
vanished with the ousting of the romantics. 
Helmholtz's discovery of persistent vortices in 
frictionless fluids pointed towards models of 
material particles as vortices in the ether; and 
the ascription to the ether of any additional 
properties that might be needed to carry 
electromagnetic influences, including light, 
through space conferred a familiarity that 
almost banished philosophical qualms. When 
the Einstcininn counter-attack annihilated the 
ether and restored the void to its pristine non- 
entity, there were few with the stomach for 
further fight. It was generally agreed that, so 
Far as the cosmos was concerned, safety lay in 
asking only “how?", never ‘‘why?” 

In some measure this was a triumph for the 
positivist view most strongly expounded by 
Mach - the physicist should strive for “the 
simplest and most economical abstract ex- 
pression of facts”. Mach himself seems to have 
accepted the usefulness of makeshifts like the 
atomic hypothesis as a guide, while looking . 


forward to their ultimate elimination. Thus the 
purely phenomenological laws of thermodyna- 
mics, and the formal introduction of entropy, 
were his ideal of the way forward; while Boltz- 
mann's and Planck’s interpretation of entropy 
as an index of atomic disorder, which has 
proved an enormously fertile conception, he 
was inclined to dismiss as at best a temporary 
measure. Alongside Mach, but going farther, 
were Helm and Ostwald, who tried lo develop 
a general theory on the basis of an energy 
principle, with little reference even to entropy. 

The conflict between the Machian purists and 
the atomistic model-builders generated the 
most intense of the philosophical controversies 
in Germany during the last years of the 
nineteenth century; ultimately the atomists 
emerged as victors, to develop the chain of 
ideas that led to Planck’s quantum and to the 
achievements of the 1920s. This story is well 
told, with a wealth of new material. 

Yet though Mach may have lost the battle, 
his views continued to exert an influence on 
such as Einstein, whose relativity theories are 
in many ways almost perfect phenomenologi- 
cal statements, unspoilt by interpretation in 
terms of unobservables. And one can see in 
Heisenberg's matrix mechanics of 1925 an 
astonishingly successful prescription for corre- 
lating observations without explanatory sub- 
structure. Yet Heisenberg had the benefit of 
twenty years of atoin-cenlred research into 
what was considered the central issue of phy- 
sics; perhaps, then, he was strictly acting 
according to the Machian prescription of using 
models as scaffolding to be ultimately re- 
moved. All the same, it is Schrfidinger’s for- 
mulation, with its unobservable probability 
waves, that has proved far more convenient; to 
such an extent, indeed, that most physicists 
talk as though these waves were an objective 
reality. That, one may be sure, Mach would 
have deplored. 

From the insecure viewpoint of the present, 
one may surely appreciate the genuine worth 
of both attitudes - the realist, or materialist 
view of the practising physicist and the positiv- 
ist view which the same physicist may adopt 
outside his laboratory when he finds leisure to 
contemplate the eternal verities. Without elec- 
trons, protons and all the other -ons we have no 
vocabulary in which to describe the processes 
that must be developed mathematically to 
compare with experiment. Yet, forced to in- 
vent quarks and gluons, not to mention strings 
in ten-dimensional space (most of which 
dimensions are rolled up on themselves like so 
. many old carpets hidden in the attic), we can- 


Discussing the Universe 
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The Anthropic Cosmological Principle is a re- 
markable book and a masterly exposition of 
what seems bound to become one of the most 
important developments to have taken place in 
physical science. That assertion is of a sort that 
ought rarely to be made in a scientific context, 
but the appeprainceof a work of such depth and 
breadth of thought is itself an exceedingly rare 
occurrence. Also, I use the description “de- 
velopment" advisedly; for nearly all the ideas 
. here presented with such skill have been under 
.. discussion, some for decades, some for cen- 
turies. They will go on developing; in due 
course doubtless the formulations given by 
John D. Barrow and Frank J. Tipler will be 
superseded. But one cannot believe that there 
will ever be any general retreat from these 
concepts: after this account fundamental phy- 
sics can never be the same again. 

The development has to do with the evolving 
view of the role of the scientist - the “observer” 
_ jn the formulation of physical theory., Classi- 
cal physics seldom mentioned faro .explicitly, 
relativity physics worries about his circum- 
stances, claiming to make predictions only ab- 
out what a well-specified observer will actually 
observe; quantum physics makes a similar 
claim, but subject to the. reepgi)»Uon.that.the 


process of observation is bound to have some 
unpredictable effect upon the system 
observed. Anthropic physics takes account of 
the plain fact that the physical world must be 
such as to permit the observer’s physical exist- 
ence as an intelligent being. 

Roughly speaking, classical physics works 
satisfactorily on the scale of the everyday ex- 
perience of the human observer himself. Re- 
lativity physics is required when dealing with 
relative speeds, or with gravitational fields, 
much greater than those normally encountered 
in such everyday experience. Quantum physics 
is needed when dealing with atomic and sub- 
atomic phenomena. Anthropic physics as such 
becomes important in an implicitly or explicitly 
cosmological context - hence the conjunction 
of terms in the book’s title. 

We cannot discuss.the Universe at all unless 
the Universe includes us: that, roughly, is the 
Anthropic Principle, and the present book is a 
comprehensive exploration of the implications 
of that simple assertion. 

Much of the interest in the subject arose 
when astrophysicists noted a number of neai- 
coincidences of pairs of astrophysical quanti- 
ties which “happened" to enable crucial pro- 
cesses to proceed in the way they do; had the 
small difference in size between these quanth, 
ties been the other way round, such processes 
would have been impossible, and we should 
not be here to know it. The authors cite the 
famous case of Fred Hoyle about 1952 dis- 
covering that a particular near-coincidence 
would be required in order to account for the 
theritionuclear synthesis in stare of the carbon 


not help wondering whether future progress 
must wait for a clear-out of the whole ragbag, 
more radical than Einstein’s expulsion of the 
ether. There is, however, no hint of how this is 
to be done, especially as any replacement of 
present concepts will have to explain an enor- 
mously more extensive range of phenomena 
than anything Einstein needed to consider. 
Nevertheless, if Mach must take a back seat in 
the laboratory we must not banish him from 
our dreams. 

The tale, as told here, stops in 1925, with 
theoretical physics poised at its moment of 
triumph, and with quantum mechanics as the 
key to open up what must have seemed, to 
those who understood, a virtually unlimited 
treasure-house. In a little over 100 years the 
first notions of scientificYesearch as an institu- 
tion had grown into the standard by which the 
quality of a university might be judged. By 
about 1950 it had come to be accepted that 
research is more than the privilege of a talented 
few, it is a duty laid on all university teachers; 
only acceptance of this principle made it possi- 
ble to recruit in the two following decades the 
great numbers needed to staff a rapidly ex- 
panding higher education sector. This is no 
place to enquire in detail whether the relatively 
novel idea of a university (so different from 
anything Newman envisaged) as a place where 
research ranks at least equal to teaching, is 
anything more than a glorious but temporary 
episode in the history of Western learning. The 
threat to its permanence, which is perceived in 
nearly every country, does not arise simply 
from the response of Treasury Scrooges to 
world recession, but is more basically a form of 
intellectual bankruptcy - there are not enough 
ideas to support the standard of living which 
researchers persuade themselves is their Tight; 
more precisely, too many projects now cost 
more than their perceived worth. Govern- 
ments have vastly enhanced expenditure but 
cannot be expected to foot an expanding bill 
indefinitely. 

In this predicament it is worse than futile to 
complain, for the morale of universities is 
helped neither by anger nor by despair. These 
books should encourage us to emulate the Ger- 
man scholars whose vision and perseverance 
raised their universities from a slough to be an 
inspiration to the civilized world. If we are not 
to sink back into the mediocrity from which 
they rose we must face the problems squarely 
and mould our institutions into new forms that 
will continue both to give us satisfaction and to 
enhance society in a way that others besides 
ourselves will see as worthy of support. 


needed to supply the material which was itself 
needed to create life. This led to the discovery 
in the laboratory of a previously unsuspected 
property of the carbon nucleus. 

Such near-coincidences depend upon the 
values of the constants of physics, but mostly in 
a way that is too difficult to track to its source. 
But we may see what can be learned by starting 
from these constants. There are basic con- 
stants, like the masses of the hydrogen nucleus 
(proton) and of the electron, light-speed, the 
gravitation constant, the electron charge, 
Planck’s (quantum) constant and a few others. 
Certain combinations of these, like the mass- 
ratio of the proton and electron, are arith- 
metical numbers that do not depend upon what 
system of units is used. These number^ are the 
“fundamental constants” of physics. Nobody 
yet knows why they have the particular values 
measured in the. laboratory, but far-ranging 
predictions about the general nature of the 
physical world can be made simply on the basis 
of the fact that they do. 

Barrow and Tipler explain how everyday 
properties of matter - its atoms and molecules, 
its strengths, melting-points and so forth - can 
thus be derived, to a surprisingly good approx- 
imation, by quite simple arguments. These, 
arguments may be extended to infer the prop- 
erties of any planet that can sustain life, and 
then to predict the maximum possible sizes, 
speeds, etc; of viable animals. So far as such 
arguments.go, they give information about the 
best that natural selection can physically 
• achieve, but not about how it does achieve 
anything. .After introducinganumber ofcon- 
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slants associated with nuclear forces, the au- 
thors make similar predictions about the sorts 
of stars that can arise, and about how they do 
arise, in an actual galaxy. In particular, it is 
possible to verify that the Solar System has 
existed long enough for beings like ourselves to 
have evolved therein. 

If such a thing as our Galaxy exists, physics 
shows in a general way how we loo could come 
to exist. But how does a galaxy conic to exist? 
This is where Barrow and Tiplcr have to take 
ns into the domain of modern cosmology. At 
present most cosmologists accept as a general 
basis the "hot big-bang" model of the expand- 
ing universe, whose overall behaviour is a pre- 
diction of Einstein’s general relativity theory. 
But its contents havejg b* the real matter and 
radiation of real physics. 

In addition to the fundamental constants of 
physics, there are necessarily a number of pa- 
rameters that serve as initial conditions lor the 
universe. 'Hie building-blocks of atomic nuclei 


arc “baryons" (eg, a proton is a single baryon). 
In any large region of the universe, sharing in 
its expansion, the number of baryons is con- 
served. The universe is pervaded by radiation- 
quailla (which at our cosmic epoch are of low 
mean energy), whose number in the given re- 
gion is also conserved. The ratio between these 
two numbers is a fundamental constant of our 
universe. Observation shows that the number 
of quanta is about a billion times the number of 
baryons, and this is one of the parameters I 
have referred to. Its anthropic relevance is that 
it determines the cosmic epoch at which galax- 
ies can form, and ultimately plays a part in the 
various numerical coincidences crucial for the 
evolution of Life. 

The Anthropic Cosmological Principle also 
contains a profound modern interpretation of 
quantum measurement, which implies that in 
some sense the observer generates his universe 
each time he makes an observation. But if 
anything like this “many-worlds interprets- 
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still pondering the hypothesis that it was love 
that made the world go round. (From one of his 
letters later in the volume we learn that he was 
censured for allowing his old housekeeper and 
her female friend to stay the night in his 
house.) 

The most substantial astronomical pieces in 
the volume are the Commentariolus , a short 
survey of its author’s Sun-centred astronomy, 
pul together perhaps before 1514, and a Letter 


lion" is accepted, it offers a far more sophisti- 
cated anthropic standpoint than that adopted 
elsewhere in the discussion. However, it 
seems not greatly to affect the rest of the 
book. 

The authors proceed in fact to discuss the 
anthropic principle in its bearing on biochemis- 
try, so passing from what physics might allow 
to exist to what can be expected actually to 
come into existence. They reach what many 
readers may regard as the startling conclusion 
that the Earth is the only place in our Galaxy 
where intelligent life has evolved. However, 
they take the view that since we can expect 
eventually to know how to construct “von 
Neumann self-reproducing probes", we arc 
bound to do this and thereby colonize the 
whole Galaxy, and ultimately, it seems, the 
whole Universe. This would be the manifesta- 
tion of the authors’ own Final Anthropic Prin- 
ciple: “Intelligent information-processing 

must come into existence in the Universe, and, 


ment. It was perhaps for this reason that in the 
English-language Volume Three he made little 
use of the- excellent work of Jerzy Dobrzycki, 
much of which appears in its Polish counter- 
part. To that Polish volume one must look too 
for much of the fundamental textual schol- 
arship on which the English volume depends - 
a valuable note by Pawel Czartoryski on the 
relationship of the two is included as a preface 
to the latter. It is not that Rosen failed to give 


With this, the third volume of the Complete 
Works, the English-language edition of Coper- 
tutus’ writings is brought to a close. A fourth 
volume containing a facsimile of the sources 
for the third will round off a se rles th at began in 
1972 with a facsimile or Copernicus' manu- 
script of the De revoluiionibns. The second 
and principal volume of the set was Jerzy 
Dobrzycki's edition of that work, translated as 
On the Revolutions by the late Edward Rosen, 
to whom the present volume is in many ways a 
memorial. The dedicated work of Erna Hilf- 
stein is here much in evidence, although 
marked by little mare than modest anonymity, 
and ii should be put on record at the outset, for 
the personality of Rosen often bids to put even 
that of Copernicus himself in the shade, For 
more than forty years he was the most passion- 
• ate of all Copernkan scholars, and this, his last 
will and testament,- bears his signature on 
almost every page. 

Copernicus was a versatile man, an astro- 
nomer and cathedral canon, a scholar and a 
medical practitioner, an administrator and a 
diplomat. Inevitably, the "minor works" aft an 
odd assortment. They begin with his transla- 
tion from Greek’ into Latin of the Letters of 
TJiedphylactus Stjmocarta, begun, it seems, as 
ah exercise lb help Copernicus learn Greek. 

; For all its imperfections, his translation was 

printed ahd’ftpnnted. The result is now sub- 

. milterf to the most appallingly minute scrutiny, 
with the help of the’ very dictionary he used. 
Rosen was at his best in philological work, and 
: here he makes an invaluable contribution to die 
history of the spread of humanism, extending 
the studies of a number Of Polish scholars, not 
least of . whom is the general editor I of the 
volume. \ 

, Copernicus' tiifGfcuhies with die Lenoir were 
pot entirely a iwuerof Greek sdrolarship. The 
translation, dedicated to his unde the bishop of 
' VarmlO. cantglnfd njahy, letters concerning 
; questions that may be loosely described as 
ethical. (They are 1 ha'rtlly to ' be described ns 
j •>: \ filNtf Gluten piety, though; as Arthur 

Koesllet -fer' sonic curious .reason sirem* -to 
; \ j ^thbui^r,)^te} e lte ottered nq gfchtar 
ttie]rinany rustic lelicr; fit the 

.. ^Sctt6r» f ° r insquice, 

^ ^ t nlagues 6f ntotaf, hares and caferphlairs, 
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A detail from the title page of the second edition of Copernicus’ DenvolatioalbviS (Basel, 1566), reproduced 
from Print and Culture In the Renaissance: Essays on the advent of priming in Europe, edited by Gerald P. 
Tyson and SylvlaS. Waganheim (266pp. Associated University Presses. £25.50. 0 8741 3 286 X). 


against Werner dating from 1524, concerning 
the chronology of early star tables and some 
theoretical implications. (The De revolution- 
ibus appeared only in 1543, the last of Coperni- 
cus* three score years and ten.) Rosen first 
published translations of these . writings in 
1939, and they have of course since been trans- 
lated and scrutinized by others. One such 
translation, that into English by Noel Swerd- 
low (1973), gave rise to a prolonged polemical 
exchange so vigorous that it is hard to believe 
that Rosen has not somehow provided for its 
continuation. Swerdlow's name . does not 
appear in the index, presumably ory the 
grounds (hat this would have required many 
hundreds of entries, and that any publicity is 
good publicity. The commentary that Rosen 
has bequeathed us in the form of long and rich 
end-nofta to the texts seems to be as much, 


this its due - far from it - but that in the last 
analysis, the English edition needs to be sup- 
plemented by thi Polish. Perhaps Macmillan 
should take heed. 

Copernicus, like a score of notable scientists 
one could name, was for some time concerned 
with recommendations for currency reform 
and the minting of coin. He produced a report, 
translated here, in response to a request by the 
Polish crown that a uniform currency be estab- 
lished throughout the kingdom, West Prussia, 
following a war with the Teutonic Knights of 
East Prussia. In his preamble to the report, 
Copernicus avers that the four most important 
scourges debilitating kingdoms, principalities, 
and republics are dissension, a high mortality, 
a barren soil (all of which he thinks obvious) 
and debasement of the currency - which is 


ond-nofts to the texts seems to be as much, insidious. He emerges as a great fan of the 
directed at correcting :“Sw" as in establishing Hungarian florin. His highly intelligent anaiy- 

Cppemicufi' medriing.' Even the . most en(hu- sis was made to some extent redundant in 1525 , 

siastic believer in scholarly dialogue is bound, with the startling decision of the Knights to 
to ask whether this great Polish edition should acknowledge allegiance to the Polish down, 

have been so transformed into a monument to Other documents of a similar# pragmatic 
a dispute between two American scholars, in- sort relate to a Valnablo Wroclaw sinecure he 
irlnSIcally interesting though that often was. held from 1503 td : 1538, to farmsteads he 
,Ru son's great strengths were his tenacity,' Iaase<J,and evento the design of a bread tariff. 
■ foioutenes^aad dedication to textual qnrf his- With his lifclohg friend; TicdaptanoGiese/hd 

torical matters. Mathematical astronomy was was generally responsible 'for milch cbmpli- 
not bis forte, and this fact affdted hiajudg- cated briok-kefepfog on bis chapter’s behalf; and 

ni'flnl rrtnrf" ihnn hi » u- ; Li 1 i ° - .J. -r v-1 T • 


oiem more than hd reaUftd.; no tended to 
suppose that any proven indebtedness tci the 
lj8t(o tradition, of Ptblemaic astrohofny, and in 
particular W the Alfoiwliw ; tradition, Would 


the results of these la 


once it comes into existence, it will never die 
out.” 

Seven hundred pages ot concc minted 
reasoning based on extrnordinaiy erudition - 
enabling Barrow and l iplei to set their think- 
ing in the context of man’s unending flow of 
speculation - on an acquaintance with the 
latest thought apparently in all iuiulumcntal 
sciences such as is commonly sup|H»seil to have 
become unattainable, and on lea i less imlc- 
jK-iulence of judgment .can not be reviewed in a 
short space. Such is the scope they achieve, I 
am driven to think they must be the only peo- 
ple in the Galaxy qualified to review their own 
book. 

I uni not sure whether enough is yet known 
about mind and consciousness to judge the 
validity of wliut Barrow and Tiplcr have to say 
about intelligence .and its propagation. But I 
would urge every scientist concerned about the 
significance of his own pursuits to read and 
ponder upon the insights of this hook. 


that he might later advise his bishop and chap- f 
ter. He dropped out after two years, but prac- I' 
tised all the same, and here we find some of his | 
secrets. Evidence is wanting for the (hoax) a 1 . 
thesis that it was he who introduced the butter- ■ 
ing of bread, as a remedy against the plague, , 
but the price of Volume Three seems small in | 
view of the receipt it contains for “imperial I 
pills", which induce cheerfulness, postpone l 
grey hair, improve vision, prevent tooth f 
decay, sharpen the wits, and rid the patient of 
the ever-present danger of opisthotony. 

By the very nature of his more or less Sun- 
centred astronomy, and the fate of many such 
as Galileo who espoused it, Copernicus begs to [- 
be viewed as a revolutionary figure, so that i 
Koestler’s characterization of him in The 
Sleepwalkers as “the timid canon" is paradox- j 
ical. to say the least. Edward Rosen was no- | 
thing if not a guardian of Copernicus’ probity, 
and at a number of points in his translations of 
the seventeen surviving letters of Copernicus 
he goes out of his way to refute Koestler’s 
judgment. Much hangs on (he question of the 
astronomer’s relations with the ambitious | 
humanist Johannes Dantiscus, who had his 
eyes on the Varmia bishopric. To Koestlcr, the 
main clue to Copernicus’ personality is bis sub- 
mission to authority, especially in the form of 
Aristotle, Ptolemy and Dantiscus. To Rosen, 
this triple claim is nonsensical. He uses the 
letters- to establish that Copernicus was ex- 
ceedingly bold in persistently slighting Dantis- 
cus, even declining his invitation to attend his . 
installation as bishop of Chemno. Copernicus 
declined to use an epigram composed by Dan- 
tiscus for his great De revolution ibus. Koest- 
ler’s was a different story, lie “dropped his 
epigram into the waste bin", ns lie had done the 
earlier invitations, wrote Kocstler, adding that 
Copernicus “really was an old sourpuss”. 

In an argument that falls short of proving its 
conclusion, Rosen claims that the epigram in 
question was the eighteen-line poem that 
prefaces a short trigonometrical work from the 
astronomer’s pen publishod In 1542. In this 
case, it is not lost, as Koestler claimed - thus, 
according to Rosen, amply demonstrating hi* 
incompStence and by implication the poverty 
of his argument as a whole. Whether it was 
written by Rheticus or Dantiscus, the burden 
of: the published poem was that you must 
master the doctrine in the book if you are to 
foresee the disasters that hostile stars have in 
store for you. “These writings show you the 
tvay to the heavens . ; ."If Copernicus, Koest- 
ler and Rosen all followed the poem’s instruc- 
, tioris to.the letter, they will by now have sorted 
out their differences. For my part, I think it has 
to be said that .Rosen’s reading of Copernicus* 
character is much nearer the mark than 
Koestler’s, but that Koestler added an impor- 
tant dimension to- intellectual history that hi* 
m&ny technical peccadillos do not destroy: 
Rpseq’s mathematical analysis was not impec- 
cably but afterall, he knew Copernicus better 
tban most others have done, and we are all In 
: his debt. He knew Cppemicus to the letter, and 
; 'must liaye. known by heart the opening po rft r 
r ■ grah of the Letter qgainst Werner, with Hs 
M quotation rbf AHstdtl^’s advice that we be 
: £raf eftil not Only to those wbo have spoken 
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Born to the peuple 


Pat rick McCarthy 

C1IAR1.ES.LOU1S PHILIPPE 
Oeuvres completes 
Five volumes. Moulins: Iponfte. 
2864*150559 


Although Charles- Louis Philippe has never re- 
ceived the attention which his highly originnl 
writing merits, this edition of his Oeuvres com- 
pletes atones for much previous neglect. 
Superbly produced ami illustrated with rapid, 
vivid drawings by Jackie Poinson, it contains 
all Philippe’s fiction, while the first volume 
consists of n critical study by David Roe that is 
probahly the best thing to have been written on 
Philippe. Philippe’s contemporaries did not 
underestimate him. He fascinated Andr6 
Gide, who devoted a special number of the 
Nouvelle Revue Frangalse to him after his early 
death in 1909. Valery Larbaud, who came as he 
did from the Allier, included a study of him in 
his Domaine Frangais, while the finest portrait 
of the man as opposed to the writer is con- 
tained in Sans remords ni rancune, the 
memoirs of the painter and designer, Francis 
Jourdain. 

Philippe’s originality, argues Roe, is that he 
was “a man of letters who refused - or was 
unable - to abandon the values and the world- 
view he inherited from his working-class back- 
ground". Philippe wrote novels which reflect 
the early NRF belief that the literary language 
was a liberation, and which experiment with 
narrative technique in ways that are of interest 
to contemporary critics; but he was also deter- 
mined to be the spokesman of a silenced class. 
“You divide people up by nationality", he 
wrote (o Barrfcs, “but I divide them by class.’ 

The weaknesses of his work are apparent. 

His flirt ation with Symbolist poetry and his 
subsequent choice of an extreme simplicity of 
manner cause him to strive artfully after naive- 
ty and spoil the early chapters of La Mire et 
I’enfant, for example. He is prone to sen- 
timentality and parts of his most famous novel, 
Bubu de Montparnasse, about prostitution in 
Paris, are maudlin and lachrymose. He died at 
the age of thirty-five and his novels are best 
read as youthful experiments. But his merit is 
that, while showing none of the political aware- 
ness that pseudo-Marxists struggle to perceive 
in populism, he reconstructs the world in the 
way - or more correctly the. ways - that the 
working class itself perceives it. This is, after 
all, extremely rnre in French culture. 

Philippe was boro in 1874 at Cdrilly, a village 
near Tronqais forest. His father made wooden 
shoes and the family was poor although far 
from destitute. A bright boy, Philippe 
attended the lycic of Moulins nnd seemed cer- 
tain to becomo that archetypal Third Republic 
figure, the bottrsier or scholarship studcjni who 
goes on to.the $randefdc6lSk\ Tins a successful 
career and enters the ruling class. Instead, he 
managed to fail the examination for the Ecole 
Polytechnique. The reason was simply that, 
although he was supposed to be concentrating 
on science, he spent most of his time unravel- 
ling the complexities of Symbolism. He duly 
found himself back In C6rilly with a handful 
of poems that imitate Mallarm6, and few 
prospects. * • • # • 

The interpretation he gave to this experience 
is contained in La Mire et Venfant (1900) which 
is, despite its title,, a book about his schools. 
The education systepa - free and soon to be 
laicized - was the showpiece of Third Republic 
democracy and according- to Philippe the 
elementary school was truly democratic: 
“there was a simple, useful knowledge that you 
learned from the elementary school teachers. 
They taught it well because they were the sons 
, of peasants.” . 

But when be reaches the lycle the narrator 
loathes its “cold stience". While this is super- 
ficially a conflict between analysis and disci- 
pUiie, which are the values of the school, and 
tenderness, which is the mother’s prerogative, 

. h^’fqally a matter of class. The fycie remains a 
, bo^/gepis- institution and the few ■ boursiers 
wlip attend it represent a limited social mobil- 
ih' ntasijberading as democracy. Even with his 
; . kdt^aur^at thtnatTZXoi is unable to get a civil 
•• ^^^ post,- which* are reserved for families 

. ,^^ nyDney and influence. He appeals to a 

’ ^^fcqdqwner,wbo ,ift, A republican, W 
does hotii Wg far him, which leaps 


Philippe to conclude that the basic alliance of 
the Third Republic between the peasantry and 
the left-wing bourgeoisie is a sham. Behind the 
egalitarian myth lies a society divided by 
wealth. He concludes that “if you are a work- 
er’s son you must not rise above your class" and 
in an act of defiance reaffirms his solidarity 
with that class. 

The narrator’s mother in this novel is 
pleased that in the lycie her son would be 
“waited on like a bourgeois" and hostility to 
the segment of the working-class which has 
been co-opted is a theme of another novel, Le 
Pire Pcrdrix (1902), where the boursier re- 
turns. Jean now becomes an engineer but, 
when the workers in his factory go on strike, he 
supports them and is dismissed. This triggers a 
conflict with his father, who has adopted 
middie-class values and cannot understand his 
son’s quest for authenticity. The real dispute 
has to do with work. The bourgeois, Lartigaud, 
is condemned because he does not work and 
Philippe writes: “We want to earn our bread 
and, since bread is life, we want to give all our 
life for bread.” The pronoun "we” draws the 
reader too into the working class, which finds 
its authenticity in work. Yet the father’s work 
is a form of alienation since he executes it only 
so that his son may not have to work, and 
conversely the only way the factory workers 
can refuse their alienation is by refusing to give 
their labour. 

The problem cannot be resolved: Perdrix 
commits suicide in an act of dignity because he 
can no longer work, while Jean finds a job as a 
draftsman, which brings him no satisfaction. 
Critics have attacked the ending of the novel, 
where Jean fails to arrive at any political under- 
standing of his situation, but such rebukes con- 
fuse working-class writing with left-wing 
commitment. The novel’s interest lies in the 
exposure of the various working-class atti- 
tudes towards work and, although Philippe 
sides with Jean, he does not altogether 
condemn the father: he too is a voice of his 
class. 

By this time, Philippe had left C^rilly for a 
job with the Paris municipality, and for the rest 
of his life he was a white-collar worker who 
earned a poor living by transcribing the lan- 
guage of bureaucracy. In Croqulgnole (1906) 
this alienated language is contrasted with Cro- 
quignole’s spoken language, which is rich in 
humour and fantasy, and with that of the artist 
who also uses language to liberate. 

If his town-hall work was monotonous it was 
not taxing. (Philippe frequently wrote his 
novels on Ville de Paris stationery.) There is a 
comic episode in Gide’s Journal , indeed, 
where he nnd Philippe meet after lunch in a 
cafe. Philippe persuades Gide to drink a li- 
queur that gives him a headache and leaves him 
unable to write. Philippe, of course, does not 
care: he is heading back to his office. 

Roe corrects the notion that Philippe was 
weak or resigned to failure. He lived in drab 
hotel rooms, suffered from timidity and was 
subject to fits of depression. A childhood ill- 
ness had left one side of his face deformed and 
he worried that he was short and ugly. Yet 
he settled into Paris and, although he returned 
to C6rilly for his summer holidays, he does 
not romanticize the countryside. His self-con- 
fidence increased after the success of Bubu 
(1901), which later appeared in an English 
translation with n lurid picture of a whore on 

the cover and a very Christian preface by T. b. 

Francis Jourdain depicts a Philippe who 
combined spontaneity with self-mockery and 
sentimentality with obscenity. He had a talent 
for friendship but, however much sympathy he 
offered his friends, be judged them accurately. 
Jourdain was shocked at Philippe’s frequent 
visits to brothels, dot merely because of the 

uninhibited pleasure he took in them but be- 
cause he showed there the cold Self-confidence 
of a man who expected value for his money. A 
whore was a whore and should be a good one, 
he felt; there was no question here of prbleta- 

rian solidarity. . ‘ 

Philippe’s friends took on the title of the 
“Cametin group", from the village outs.de 
Paris where they rented a weekend house. Roe 
warns against oveftimplifyingthis circle by 
labelling them as bohemians. The r 

Paul Fannie might be considered a bohemlan 
w w% a 

nuSst ’of tberrt 'Wero .too podr to see in bbhe- 


mianism more than deprivation. Jules Iehl 
went on to a career as a magistrate but Mar- 
guerite Audoux had grown up in an orphanage 
and been a shepherdess, a past she was to 
describe in her very successful novel, Marie- 
Claire. None of them had any experience of 
work in factories and to Philippe “le peuple” 
meant peasants, artisans, seamstresses and 
clerks; beneath them but all too close was the 
underworld of prostitutes, pimps and crim- 
inals. 

Nor should the group be considered left- 
wing. Philippe flirted with anarchism but Jour- 
dain, who became a Communist militant, de- 
nies that Philippe was either an anarchist or a 
socialist. He simply rejected the bourgeois 
order that had emerged from the Revolution 
and was enshrined in the Third Republic. 

The Carnetin circle might then be described 
as populist: rooted in or interested in working- 
class life, it fostered a literature where sensibil- 
ity was important and which blended realism 
with fantasy. Less sophisticated than Gide’s 
immediate circle, it attracted him for that 
reason. Gide was attentive to what could elasti- 
cally be called popular and was suspicious of 
the Parisian upper classes: his liking for Phil- 
ippe was the counterpoint to his suspicion of 
Proust and to his doubts about the role of the 
Jockey Gub in Du C6ti de chez Swann. After 
Philippe’s death he befriended Marguerite Au- 
doux, who was also friendly with Alain-Four- 
mer, and the depiction of the peasantry in Le 
Grand Meaulnes owes something to her and 
indirectly to Philippe. 

But in itself populism could not account for 
the fascination Gide felt, which he explains in 
his Journal by the suggestion that Philippe pos- 
sessed "something that surprises and disturbs". 

The comment is amplified by Jourdain, who 
describes how Philippe revelled in his inconsis- 
tencies, which meant writing about the work- 
ing class without the spurious objectivity that 
marked the Naturalist novel. By shifting his 
narrative stance he did more than draw the 
reader into the working class; he demonstrated 
that "reality" itself is in fact class-based. 

This is the innovation of Bubu, which pre- 
sents itself as a novel of low-life or as a dialogue 
between the pimp Bubu, who incarnates 
Nietzschean force, and Pierre, who has a 
Dostoevskian vision of pity. By such tech- 
niques Philippe undermines the key Naturalist 
claim that the events depicted in the novel 
could not have unfolded in any other manner. 
On the contrary, a world-view is shown to be 
linked with a particular social situation and 
both could have been different. 

This is the liberation that he offers in his best 
novel, Croqulgnole. The opening passage de- 
picts an office window and the objects to be 
seen both within and without. People on the 
street, which is the domain of freedom, per- 
ceive these quite differently from the clerks 
imprisoned inside, and some of the novel’s 
main characters come to understand that what 
you see depends on where you stand. Angfile, a 
seamstress, incarnates the resignation of the 
working class, for she toils sixteen hours a day 
believing such a life to be natural; when she is 
paid she sees no connection between work and 
money but .considers her wages as a gift from 
providence. Not surprisingly, the growth of her 
awareness of her situation leads her to suicide, 
while confirming her admirer, Claude, in his 
view that things cannot be otherwise, 
Croqulgnole himself rebels, although not in 
political terms but with his body; indeed, the 
best pages of the novel are written In a lan- 
guage of lyrical materialism. He becomes 
aware of his legs because there is no room to. 
walk in the office and of his stomach when he 
inherits money and can eat bis fill, and the 
exuberance of Philippe’s language shows how 
different the world becomes once Croqui-. 
gnole’s place in society changes. 

His rebellion collapses, though, because 
Philippe believed, correctly, that the Third Re- 
public was incapable of radical change. The 
novel puzzled his admirers and did not, as he 
Hoped, bring him the Prix Gpncourt. In 1909 
he had an attack of typhoid, which turned into 
meningitis and killed him. His funeral took 
place at Cdrilly and on his grave stands a bust 
by Antoine Bourdelle. Philippe has always had 
admirers in the Allier and now that they - 
along with David Roe - have produced these 
excellent' Oeuvres cpmplites there is less ex- 
rtise' m&neveT ■neglecting ' 


If It Were Done 

Macbeth and Tragic Action 
James L. Calderwood 
“Calderwood’s brilliant discussion of Macbeth 
renews the play, making it fresh, problematic, 
deeply disturbing.” — Mark Rose, University of 
California, Santa Barbara 

176 pages Cloth £14.95 
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Yeats and the Visual Arts 

Elizabeth Bergmann Loizeaux 

This beautifully illustrated book traces Yeats's 
fascination with the visual arts from his early 
years to his old age, when he turned from paint- 
ing to sculpture as the primary analogue for his 
poetry. Drawing on primary sources, and close 
readings of his published work, Loizeaux 
explores Yeats’s poetic theory and practice. 

264 pages 10 colour, 50 b&w Ulus. Cloth £29.85 
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Silent But for the Word 
Tudor Women as Patrons, Translators 
and Writers of Religious Works 

edited by Margaret P. Hannay 

The essays in this collection demonstrate the 
ways in which educated Tudor women were able 
to subvert the Bible and religious works of other 
writers- in translations, dedications, and private 
meditations - to insert personal . and political 
statements, and thus find their own voices. j 
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Against Reductivlsm in Ethics 
Edmund L. Pincoffs, 
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Approaches, to Aslan and Islamic 
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Yonemura 

To appreciate Asian and Islamic calligraphy 
fully, one must also understand a work’s subtle 
allusions and complex stylistic references to the 
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Art present fifty-five masterpieces of Chinese, 
Japanese, and Islamic calligraphy and explain 
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A Critical Edition with Full 
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The travails of a mere Magazinist 


Harold Beaver 

L M.WALKKR 'Editor J 

Edgar Allan Poe: The criticid lie r it age 

4 1 9pp. Rout ledge and Kogan Paul. £25. 
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Poe liked lo grumble. He called himself 
"essentially a Magazinist”. How could lie build 
a reputation unless his articles were collected, 
since his chief distinction, in his own eyes, was 
his “ versatility ”? Even when Evert A. Duyck- 
inek, leader of “Young America", published a 
selection of his tales, in 1845, he moaned: 
"Were all my tales now before me in a large 
volume and as the composition of another- the 
merit which would principally arrest my atten- 
tion would be the wide diversity and variety." 

But Poe was apt to exaggerate his disadvan- 
tages. As this collection of contemporary re- 
views - from 182V to the obituary notices of 
1849 - suggests, he enjoyed a fairer and gener- 
ally finer reception, both at home and abroad, 
than one might have heen led to expect. His 
death was universally mourned as the passing 
of a genius. It was his character, or rather the 
churaetcr-assnssiuatin n at the hands of his liter- 
ary ^executor, that was lo prove his undoing. 
Hardly was lie huried than the battle lines were 
ranged round the publication of the third 
volume of The Works of the Late Edgar Allan 
Poe (1850} which contained the Revd Rufus 
W. Griswold’s infamous "Memoir”; their 
clashes resound to this day. But the final word 
here is left to Baudelaire, whose introduction 
to l.cs Histoires extraordinaires (1856) 
launched Poe's international career. How Poe 
would huve revelled in that. As Duyckinck was 
to record in his diary almost twenty years later: 

Pue w;ib sensitive to opinion. lie sought. m least, as I 
often witnessed, with an interne eagerness the small- 
est paragraph in a newspaper touching himself or his 
writings. Whot if he had lived a little longer to enjuy 
the European fame which his works were on the eve 
of receiving when he died. A few months longer and 
“Fame thnl the dear spirit doth raise” might have 
proved the beacon and incentive to a belter and 
higher life. 

Fortunately the creator of M. Valdemur and 
the Due de L'Omcleuc and C. Auguste Dupin 
enjoyed a taste of his French reputation before 
his death. Itwas rival versions of “The Murders 
in the Rue Morgue" that alerted him. “Une 
Mcurtre sans exemple dans les fastes de la 
Justice” and “Une Sangtante finigme” (1846) 
triggered a chain reaction of libel suits, charges 
of plagiarism and the eventual revelation of a 
common source in "les Contes d‘E; Poe, litter- 
ateur antericain”. Poe heard of the affair from 
Duyckinck. immediately promoted coverage 
in the ptess and by January' 1847 the Spirit of 
the Times carried a report of the fracas. It was 
ndver publicity that was wanting; it was money. 

Periodical titles multiplied sixfold during 
Poe’s working lifetime. He himself wrote’ for 
fhore than thirty journals and had editorial 
connections with at least five. His Bair for rais- 
ing circulation figures was renowned. Yet lie 
never won the prestige to demand more than 
80 cents per column or. at most, four dollars a 
page (for features such as “The Murders in the 
Rue Mprgue” or “The Mosque of the Red 
Death”), compared to Hawthorne who ex? 
peeled five dollars a page and Nathaniel Parker 
WjJJs.'Che most successful magazinist of his 
' day, who received at least ten. Elis pseudo- 
journal Is tic coups (“The Balloon Hoax”, "The 
Facts in' the Case of M: Valdemar”) produced 
:bkW* publicity in all likelihood thhq hard cash; 
Only hh $100 prize story “The Gold-Bug” and 
poem “The Raven” were bestsellers; bt>ih writ- 
ten “for the Express purpose of running”, hd 
boasted, adding: 'The; bird beat the hug, 
. though. nll hdlfow ” Ttfc intol income from 
published bobkii over twenty years amounted 
jfotets than $300, No wonder, he went on about 
“sad poVerty & thethotrfa nd conscquent 
' ;i1lt and coftiuttje lies which the condition of the 
jmctc MngflO'nist entails; upon him iri Amef- 
; iia”. i! dnly>he cbuW haVe foreseen that a 
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Poe was paid the ultimate compliment of theft. 
“The Fall of the House of Usher” , for example , 
was quickly pirated in England, whence it was 
repatriated by the American press. Yet again 
and again he was accused of "gloomy German 
mysticism”. “Why will he not permit his fine 
genius to soar into purer, brighter, and happier 
regions? Why will he not disenthral himself 
from the spells of German enchantment and 
supernatural imagery?” were the universal 
questions asked. He was generally acknow- 
ledged a (“singular", “powerful", “graphic”) 
genius, but one unhappily lacking “earnest- 
ness", “sincerity”, “faith in human excell- 
ence", what even Walt Whitman called “the 
first sign of moral principle". Ail the issues are 
already developed in a long essay by James 
Russell Lowell of L845. On the one hand he 
ascribes to him “the prime qualities of genius, a 
faculty of vigorous yet minute analysis, and a 
wonderful fecundity of imagination"; on the 
other hand he found him, as a critic, "wanting 
in the faculty of perceiving the profounder 
ethics of art”. No one seems to have taken to 
heart Poe’s words, from his preface to Tales of 
the Grotesque and Arabesque (1839): “If in 
many of my productions terror has been the 
thc&ls, I maintain that terror is not of Ger- 
many, but of the soul, - that 1 have deduced 
this terror only From its legitimate sources, and 
urged it only to its legitimate results.” 

Titus an American consensus was estab- 
lished. continuing for at least a century after 
Poe's death, that identified the author with his 
narrators and their subject-matter. This, oddly 
enough, was the highbrow way. It was the high- 
brows who demoted Foe to a special category 
of juvenilia or, later, horror movies. As Henry 
James, reviewing Les Fleurs du mat, pro- 
nounced: “An enthusiasm for Poe is the mark 
of a decidedly primitive stage of reflection” 
( 1876). Yvor Winters was as tart: “This is an art 
to delight the soul of a servant girl; it is a matter 
of astonishment that mature men can be found 


to take this kind of thing seriously” (1937). 
With which T. S. Eliot, though more respectful 
of Poe, inevitably concurs: “it seems to me the 
intellect of a highly gifted young person before 
puberty. The forms which his lively curiosity 
takes are those in which a pre-adolescent 
mentality delights" (1948). In Whitman's 



modernist image, Poe belonged '“among the 
electric lights of imaginative literature, bril- 
liant and dazzling, but with no heat” (1880). 

Such was the English-speaking consensus. 
Outside France, that is. It was invariably col- 
oured by that “Memoir" in the collected 
Works. Even James Russell Lowell collabo- 
rated by cautiously revising his remarkable 
essay of 1845, at Griswold’s request, for the 
posthumous edition. Cut by about a third, 
much of the essay’s earlier enthusiasm for Poe 
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The American Newness: Culture and politics in 
the age of Emerson 
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For those who have followed Irving Howe’s 
career in literary criticism, the subject of this 
book - based on the Massey lectures at Har- 
vard - may come as something of a surprise. 
But anyone who has also read his intellectual 
autobiography, A Margin of Hope, might have 
guessed that he was preparing himself there to 
pay off a long-standing debt to Emerson. Such 
a reader will hardly need reassuring that the 
account is now rendered handsomely; nor, 
perhaps, that the tribute offered derives from a 
reinterpretation of American culture that is - 
in Howe’s own word - eccentric. 

In the earlier book he admitted to a sense of 
uneasiness about the barriers of taste that sepa- 
rated him, , and most of the other New York 
intellectuals at Partisan Review, from tbs na- 
tive tradition of American literature. Fully 
conscious of Emerson’s looming spirit, they 
none the less found It impossible to come to 
terms with what appeared'to be a lack in him of 
those “historical entanglements" so prominent 
in the Writers they most admired: the great 


nineteenth-century French and Russian novel- 
ists. In contrast to the overpowering social 
density of Balzac and Tolstoy, Emerson’s 
world seemed empty and pale, his philosophy 
no more than a “vaporous spirituality" in a 
void. For Jewish intellectuals who fell that they 
carried “the business of history" on their souls, 
there was something repugnant, or, at least, 
deeply impoverishing, in the view of experi- 
ence which proposed an “all-but-absolute self 
sufficiency of each individual”' and made self- 
reliance the primary value. 

It is characteristic of Howe that he should 
refuse to rest easily with such ambivalent feel- 
ings, or to settle intellectually for a mere 
diplomatic relation with the great American 
sage. Instead, in the first part of The American 
Newness he struggles to reconstruct the ambi- 
ence of the early American republic and to fix 
the young Emerson's philosophy at the heart of 
it. To embed Emerson within that history and 
acknowledge his revolutionary centrality, re- 
quirea a considerable imaginative sympathy, 
and it is tempting to believe that Howe drew 
for this upon his memories of recent episodes 
in American cultural life; particularly the cru- 
cial period in the early 1950s when the frail 
promise of American liberalism was so brutally 
trodden down by Senator McCarthy and his 
followers. Whether or not this is the case, 
Howe shows himself to be fully aware' of the 
fascinating parallels between -these years-and 
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was drained away, lint others i allied. This col- 
lection is at its most helpful in clarifying the 
struggle to claim and reclaim an nut hemic ver- 
sion of Poe from the very brink of the grave. 
Were “there then no regulations in America", 
Baudelaire growled, “to keep the curs out of 
the cemeteries?" But the Revd Dr (iris wold 
had done his work well, first in a pseudony- 
mous obituary for the New York Daily Tri- 
bune, then in the “Memoir" which even twisted 
and falsified documents to support his allega- 
tions. Baudelaire trusted the opposition: espe- 
cially Nathaniel Parker Willis, George Gra- 
ham (writing in his own magazine) and John 
Daniel's lung review essay in the Southern 
Literary Messenger (185b). At least Willis and 
Graham and Duyckinck had known Poe more 
intimately than Griswold. But the scholarly 
world at large had to wait for A. H. Quinn’s 
Edgar Allan Poe: A critical biography (1941), 
which painstakingly exposed Griswold's forg- 
eries and provided the first systematic record 
of Poe’s life. Until then Poe remained an open 
field-day for calumny. 

Yet, even so, that "pedagogue vampire", as 
Baudelaire called Griswold, never had it all his 
own way. Other voices continued to be heard. 
Among them that of C. Chauncey Burr, editor 
of the Nineteenth Century, whose “The Char- 
acter of Edgar Allan Poe” (1852) is quoted by 
Walker, but not reproduced at length. Though 
his is a standpoint from which modern criticism 
can well begin: 

Poe was undoubtedly the greatest artist among mod- 
ern authors; and it is his consummate skill ns an 
artist, that has led to these mistakes about the prop- 
erties of his own heart. That perfection of horror that 
abounds in his writings, has been unjustly attributed 
to some moral defect in the man. But I perceive not 
why the competent critic should fall Into this error 
. ... He wrote as an artist .... He probed the 
general psychological law, in its subtle windings 
through the mystic chambers of our being, ns it was 
never probed before, until lie stood in the very abyss 
of its centre, the sole master of its effects. 


High-mindedness under threat 


the 1850s. 

One such instance is where he is accounting 
for Emerson’s failure to maintain his vision of a 
morally sublime “central man” in the yenrs 
leading up to the Civil War. His passage on the 
vulgarization of democratic politics sheds us 
much light on twentieth-century cultural frag- 
mentation as on the premature demise of the 
first American renaissance. He shows how 
Emerson's reactions to the development of 
politics as mass culture led him into n republi- 
can dlitism - a claim to represent a higher 
national value ns against sectional or class in- 
terests. It is, Howe wryly concludes - with one 
eye on the very recent past - “a strategy of 
high-minded Americans often masking con- 
servative inclinations with n mask of recti- 
tude”. 

Significantly, then, it is through the failure of 
the Emersonian project, and the way tills is 
mirrored in the writings of his nineteenths 
century successors, that Howe comes to a fuller 
appreciation of Emerson’s greatness. After 
dealing with contemporary disciples and cri- 
tics, he devotes the last part of his book to a 
brief reinterpretation of Twain, Cooper, 
Hawthorne and Melville. 

The unprecedented changes brought about 
after the Civil War by rapid industrialization 
and urbanization made the Gilded Age an im- 
possible habitat for the kind of new man Enter-, 
son dreamed of. And though Whitman attemp- 
ted to keep the hope* alive in an age of mass , 
production and mass culture, the dominant 
■mood yfas ope. of loss and mourning as the 

• “newness” became a subject for reminiscence 
ahd nostalgia. Even before the war, though, 
syoh an ideal maintained at best a very pre- 
carious existence'. Constantly being put under. 

' pressure from the past, as in Hawthorne’s fic- 
tion, orfromthe future in Ferrimore Cooper’s, 
the “urgerii fignient” of Emerson’s coosclous- 

• ness (ityvays risked sublime dissolution, - j 

;^ e t» the dream of an. American newness; 
- does jjefsiat, and Irving Howe ehds his book by 
. ipublicIy announcIbg hT^ own continuing belief 
; ■' possibility - “a' difficult mixture of social 
> are affirmed and critical sense of 

i ^lfN^Thb.bitfor years and sense of loss have; 
takeri.ih^ir jplli no douhf. but the patriarch*! 
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The apostle of preparedness 
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The Pupers of George Cntlelt Marshall 
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Nowadays it is hard to remember how pro- 
foundly unmilitaiy the American people used 
to be. Ever since colonial times they had be- 
lieved, not merely thut n standing army was 
unnecessary (since the country was protected 
against all enemies by two broad oceans), but 
also that it was dangerous to civil liberties and 
republican institutions. Armies corrupted in- 
nocent American youths; wars were caused by 
sinister influences, probably in league with the 
British. Should a war come about it could suc- 
cessfully be fought by a million untrained 
volunteers, springing to the defence of Amer- 
ica from the plough and the counting-house. 
These beliefs were always nonsense, and wear 
a picturesque and comic aspect today; but in 
their time they were extremely powerful and 
nearly brought the United States, and the free 
world, to destruction. 

As late as 1941, all too many Americans still 
thought along the old lines. That they were 
successfully outmanoeuvred was the resound- 
ing achievement of Franklin Roosevelt and a 
handful of his advisers, among whom General 
George Marshall, the Army Chief of Staff and 
later Secretary of State and architect of the 
Marshall Plan, was the most important. Mar- 
shall's career in the Second World War and the 
Cold War was to be one of the utmost 
distinction; but it is probably his work before 
Pearl Harbor that most dearly' substantiates 
his claim to be considered a great man. The 
story of that work is the theme of this, the 
welcome second volume of his Papers. It was 
worth waiting four years for. 

The problem for modern biographers (and, 
as was said when the TLS reviewed Volume 
One of the Marshall Papers [June 25, 1982], 
this enterprise is essentially one of 
documentary biography) is the overwhelming 
mass of paper they have to read, digest and 
present, selectively, to their readers. Of these 
processes selection is the most difficult; it has 
forced some unpleasant choices on Larry I. 
Bland and his team. They have stated their 
purposes unambiguously: 

The Marshall papers project is intended to provide n 
cohesive, intelligible story of Marshall in his own 
words, not lo provide a detailed discussion of every 
facet of the general’s life or to examine numerous 
questions not mentioned in Marshall documents. 

They have succeeded splendidly, as they did in 
Volume One. Almost every document they 
Include is fascinatingfo itsSlf, largely because 
of the vigour of Marshall’s mind and his eye for 
detail. But the difficulties of their task have 
nevertheless pressed hard on the editors. To 
produce a readable volume they have Had to 
exclude (for instance) all Marshall's testimony 
before Congressional committees, and the vast 
bulk of paper sent out by the Chief of Staffs 
office, much of which was signed by Marshall 
as a mere formality. They have felt obliged to 
exclude all staff-written documents, however 
important, unless Marshall revised them so 
heavily as to make them his. So the reader who 
might reasonably expect to find here kfar- 
’ shell’s 1941 report on the state of the army - a 
document famous in' Its day, and still of value to 

• historians - will be disappointed; Hefe (except’ 

• for quotations in the notes) are only documents 
. which bring the man himself to life, and throw 

light op his' ideas, his actions and his innumer- 
.. able problems, and which he wrote (or at least 
dictated) himself.. Letters to subordinates, 
memoranda to his superiors and colleagues, a 
. few family papers, some public addresses: such 
. make qp the collection. 

The general effect is vivid and instructive 
: Md the editors may, well feel that their exclu- 
sionSare wholly justified by the result; but gaps 
! : appear which seriously impair the complete- 
ness of the picture. For example, the latest 
i document included, a letterto Marshall’s step- 
■ ^tighter, is dated December 6, 1941. Next day 
• ^ Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor. It was the 
.•.. .’grimmest foment, in Marshall’s career, the 
moment wh&vhe had to stare failure 1 in 'the 


face, failure on a colossal scale. Prior to this, as 
the months go by and the pages turn the reader 
grows more and more conscious of the 
approaching calamity, but Marshall in his 
Papers seems curiously unaware of it. The 
Pearl Harbor base is almost never mentioned, 
and even the Philippines seem less of a pre- 
occupation in November than they were in 
October. But the impression given is wrong. 
Marshall wns in fact achingly aware that war 
was at hand and that, in spite of all his efforts, 
the United States was not adequately prepared 
for it. He was ceaselessly concerned with the 
Philippines, where be thought the first 
Japanese attack would fall, but he and the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Stark, 
knew that the enemy might launch a surprise 
attack almost anywhere, and they sent warn- 
ings to their subordinates at all America’s Paci- 
fic stations. These points can easily be 


bor at least saved Marshall from the appalling 
possibility that he might be forced to start run- 
ning down the army that he had so assiduously 
built up. 

Before Pear! Harbor the army had repeat- 
edly been rescued by Adolf Hiller, who gave 
the Americans a good fright whenever they 
needed it; but it would be grossly unfair to 
Marshall to suggest that he was no more than 
the plaything of events. He made two supreme 
contributions. First, he had a dear, consi- 
dered, fully informed view of what was neces- 
sary. Again and again he made the point that 
America entered the First World War almost 
pathetically unready, so that her army had to 
get its training, like its equipment, in Europe, 
the armies of Britain and France shielding it 
until it was up to the fight. This state of affairs 
could not be allowed to recur, though Marshall 
knew it was almost traditional: in one of his 
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documented, but not, as it happens, from this 
book. The reader would be well advised to 
have Forrest Pogue's biography of Marshall 
constantly at his elbow. 

Yet We Cannot Delay is still worth reading. 
Omissions and silences turn out to matter a 
great deal less than the positive value of the 
inclusions. Here is an enthralling study of how 
America was equipped for bnttle. It has cur- 
rent ns well as historical significance, for 
history does indeed repent itself as farce, and 
the struggle of President Roosevelt to get the 
United States to come to grips with the Axis 
powers makes ironical reading at a time when 
President Reagan is trying to persuade it to 
take what he sees ns the threat of the Snndlnis- 
ins of Nicaragua equally seriously. 

The British fondly recall that in the Bummer 
of 1940 they stood alone. But America did so 
too. In Washington they hoped that Britain 
wduld successfully resist a German invasion. If 
she did not, then the United States would face 
a world in which the balance of power had 
tipped suddenly against it and in favour of 
some deadly foes. And the country’s forces 
were, as in so many earlier crises, in a deplor- 
able condition of “unpreparedness” (Mar- 
shall's word). It was more than doubtful if even 
the integrity of the Western hemisphere could 
be guaranteed against Nazi force and guile. No . 
wonder that Marshall went to work with near- 
desperate urgency. 

To start with his problem was Congressional 
parsimony. It is astonishing but true that as late 
as April 1940 the House of Representatives 
voted to cut 10 per cent from the army appro- 
priations bill. Blitzkrieg in western Europe put 
a stop to such folly, and the public mood, led by 
the President with his demand for 50,000 
planes, swung to an opposite pitch of wild en- 
thusiasm - or panic. America suddenly wanted 
a first-rate, fully equipped and completely 
trained mass army, and wanted it overnight. 
As this turned out to be impossible, and the 
long slog of training and preparedness proved 
to be decidedly tedious, a tendency arose, 
ruthlessly exploited by the isolationists, to 
deny that there was a crisis any longer, what- 
ever the President or the Chief oE Staff said. 
The newsreel images of Roosevelt and Mar- 
shal! were booed in army cinemas. Pearl Har- ■ 


most interesting speeches, to the American 
Historical Association (it ought to be required 
reading for those statesmen who do not see the 
value of a liberal education), he remarked that 
it would be a good idea if young Americans in 
school learnt less about their country's victor- 
ies in war and more about the absurd wasteful- 
ness with which those victories hod been 
achieved - half a million men were mustered 
for the War of 1812, for example, to defeat an 
enemy who never numbered more than 16,000 
at any one place. Another recurring theme was 
that a democracy cannot organize itself so 
single-mindedly, so professionally, as a dic- 
tatorship; yet organize it must. Marshall never 
let any of the obstacles he understood so well 
daunt him. He laboured tirelessly to get the 
money, the materials, the men and the training 
that were essential if America were to survive 
the Nazi challenge. Yet he did not let the in- 
creasing danger jolt him out of his well-laid 
plans into sudden improvisation: he insisted on 
proceeding methodically. His greatest diffi- 
culty was the shortage of time, and he. even 
tried to do something about that. As late as 
November 1941, he hoped that the diplomats 
could spin out negotiations with the Japanese 
for a month or two longer. He could put those 
months to excellent use. 

He had never lost sight of the fact that in the 
end the army and the air force would have to 
fight. Somehowthe masses of the most civilian 
nation in the world would have to be rendered 
capable of tackling the Webrmacht and the 
armies of imperial Japan. It was a task to which 
he was perfectly suited: he was an incompara- 
ble trainer of men, as Volume One of the 
Papers amply demonstrates, and ip Volume 
Two he can still occasionally be seen at such 
work (the happiest photograph; in the book 
shows him chatting to some enlisted men). 
Certainly the US, Army could not have de- 
veloped nearly so well as.it did without such a 
man at its head. By the winter of 1941 it was at 
least! as much Marshall’s army as the British; 
Army In 1916 was Kitchener’s. But Marshall’s 
second irreplaceable contribution was not his 
training skill but his negotiating ability (which 
would one day make him Secretary of Stgte). 
Such were hiS command of the issues, his cour- 
. tesy. his pHtiehPC/ W^ good judgment and his 


integrity that no one could wage what he called 
“the most important battle” with Congress so 
well as he. The editors print the letter from 
Henry Morgenthau to Roosevelt in which he 
recommends that General Marshall, and only 
General Marshall, be sent to testify before 
Congress in favour of a military appropriations 
bill in May 1940. It remains a stunning tribute 
to the impression that Marshall made, and it 
was as well for his country that he could do so. 
Many of the Congressional Republicans were 
stout patriots, or supposed they were; but their 
blind hatred of Roosevelt meant that they were 
all too often ready to vote down any measures 
he proposed, even if they were desperately 
needed on military grounds (in 1939 the US 
Regular Army was only 165,000 strong). Isola- 
tionists in both parties were bitterly deter- 
mined to stop, if they could, both military aid 
to Britain and a rearmament programme which 
they believed was designed to involve America 
in another needless war. The Axis threat did 
not impress them. So it was just as well that 
George C. Marshall was there to carry the bills 
through as, in the end, he always did. 

Because of the plan of the Papers this great 
political drama mostly happens offstage, but 
Marshall's diplomacy can easily be sampled in 
the letters printed here that he wrote to mem- 
bers of Congress and other influential figures 
such as Bernard Baruch. The editors quote 
amply from his Congressional testimony in 
their notes. The trails in Marshall which won 
him so much devotion from rising officers like 
Omar Bradley and Dwight Eisenhower are dis- 
played, partly in the unfailing professionalism 
of everything he wrote, and partly in such per- 
formances as the letter to General Magruder 
telling him not to work too hard: 

Please lake me seriously. You have wonderful qual- 
ities, but you are too conscientious. I will be delight- 
ed to find that you have decided to take leave and do 
a little travelling . . . and I would be even more 
pleased if I had lo write you later on and tell you that 
you were absenting yourself too frequently from 
your duties (August 7, 1939). 

Yet Marshall was not perfect in all things, 
and indeed he was weakest where be was 
n strongest. On November 3 , 1941 , he burst out 
d against the War Department, “This is the 
e poorest command post in the Army and we 
it must do something about it, although J do not 
in yet know what we will do.” He should have 
r- thought of that sooner. Instead, he had 
l- allowed himself to be stretched too tlu n and to 
in be overworked. He did not delegate nearly as 
id much as he knew he should. Somehow the 
in problem of reorganizing the War Department 
)0 never got top priority. The result was the un- 
as professional confusion which contributed so 
io much to the Pearl Harbor disaster. Nothing, 
c- probably, could have prevented the attack, or 
■r the Japanese from attaining substantial sur* 
:1! prise; but the fleet and th§ garrison should 
ie have been on a full war footing. Had they been 
ig so, the damage would have been much less, the 
re disgrace less shocking. Most of the blame for 
n- the sorry reality rightly attaches to the com- 
id manders on the spot, who seem to have been 
m deaf to Washington’s warnings of their peril; 

but some of it attaches to Marshall for not 
m noticing that Honolulu as well as San Francisco 
is was half asleep. A careful reading of the Papers 
ts shows that he had lost sight of sQme of the 
ie essentials of his job as he dissipated his atten- 
ie Hon among such tasks as soothing the ruffled 
feelings of elderly officers being eased into 
ie retirement or reassuring Congressmen about 
o the rates of venereal disease among conscripts. 
n The Papers also demonstrate that in some 
d respects Marshal], who was prepared to turn 
e the old army upside down in his quest for effi- 
h ciency, was very much a man of his time and 
i- musty profession. He thought that any racial 
e desegregation of the army would be bad for 
e morale, and bitterly complained that the navy 
h better “protected itself 1 against such threats., 
k He was very dubious about proposals for 
). admitting women to military service. And he 
i- resisted the idea of an independent air force 
a with all the conviction and futility of a man who 
it insists on spitting into the wind, 
ih Yet no one can follow him through .these 
i’b years, perh aps the most difficul t h e ever k new, 
its without realizing that he wps, beyond ques- 
di (ion , a great man; and that without him Amer- 
). (ca would have been incapable of fighting, in 
ir- ti me, the gre at ene mies of mankind. Even with 
Us all bis efforts, it was a damned close-run thing. 
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Where crises converge 
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Despite the proliferation of books on every 
aspect of the fall of the Weimar Republic and 
the rise to power of Adolf Hitler, the major 
economic crisis underlying the uphcavnl that 
transformed Germany into an outlaw nation 
has failed to receive the attention it merits. 
Why did the Great Depression strike Germany 
so much more heavily than any other country 
in Europe? 

Harold James sets out to remedy this de- 
ficiency in an illuminating book which will 
serve us a seminal work on the subject for some 
time to come. His judgments are informed by a 
firm command of economic theory and eco- 
nometrics. A- broadly based knowledge of eco- 
nomic history enables him to place German 
developments rcvcalingly in an international 
perspective. A sprightly prose style and an 
avoidance of jargon combine to make The Ger- 
man Slump refreshingly readable. James ven- 
tures well beyond the usual purview of econo- 
mic history. Borrowing a term from Joseph 
Schumpeter he characterizes his inquiry as 
"economic sociology", addressed to the prob- 
lem of how people came to behave as they did. 
He seeks to integrate the political sphere with 
that of the economy. His research was done in 
some twenty archives in six countries, ranging 
from East Germany to the United States, and 
his conclusions rest on a rich, international 
assortment of cabinet minutes, government 
memoranda, private correspondence, diaries, 
and records of business corporations and 
banks. James’s mastery of (his evidence, along 
wilh his familiarity with the voluminous histor- 
ical literuture, gives his book that sureness of 
touch and resonance found only in the worksof 
the most thorough and diligent scholars. He 
portrays a Weimar economy with many serious 
defects and he sides wilh those historians who 
have contended that capital formation was 
throttled by high levels of taxation, burgeoning 
levies for welfare-state measures, and political- 
ly determined wage increases that outstripped 
productivity. He argues that the excessive 
cautiousness bf Germany's investment bankers 
led them to scorn ventures into new, techno- 


logically advanced lines of production and to 
continue pouring funds into older, familiar, 
but more slowly growing industries such as 
textiles. Since the bankers dominated the stock 
exchanges, many industrialists sought venture 
capital by borrowing - often on short terms - 
rather than by issuing new stock. This practice 
introduced a perilous element of volatility into 
the financial structure. 

Although James believes that the effects of 
the movement to rationalize have been ex- 
aggerated, he argues that some industries used 



A page from The Idea by Frans Masereel, a novel 
without words, told in eighty-three woodcuts 
(Redstone Press. £9.95. I 870003 05 51. Masereel’s 
anti-war stories first appeared in the 1920s. Another 
"novel". Story without Words, is included in the same 
volume. 

borrowed capital unwisely to expand their 
plants excessively or to purchase unnecessary 
new equipment. They thereby created excess 
capacity and tied themselves to fixed costs in 
the form of debt service in such a way as to limit 
their ability to adjust to a decline in demand. 
(James concludes that cartelization has been 
overestimated as a cause of rigidity in the price 
structure, pointing out that most cartels col- 
lapsed under the pressure of the depressiffii.) 
German industry was peculiarly vulnerable to 
the contraction of the world economy because 
of its heavy reliance on exports as a means of 
disposing of its excess production. 


James examines in new detail much that is 
familiar, such as the heavy borrowing during* 
the 1920s by Germany’s governments - Reich, 
Under, and communes - to supplement tax 
revenues that were inadequate to pay for 
obligations left from the war, as well as for 
extravagant public works at the municipal 
level, and the rapidly expanding welfare state. 
He contends that the virtual collapse of Ger- 
many’s credit rating at the end of the decade 
was primarily indigenous in origin: the product 
of faulty fiscal policies complicated hy inter- 
necine struggles for tax revenues among the 
various levels of government. After taking into 
account all the many mechanisms that figured 
in the budgetary crunch of late 1929, which left 
Germany’s government credit rating fatally 
shaken, he concludes that the affair was "pre- 
cipitated by nothing more serious than the 
strained state of Schacht's nerves", which led 
the excitable president of Germany's central 
bank to cast undue doubt upon the integrity of 
his country’s political leaders in conversations 
with key foreign bankers. 

Although James never expressly endorses 
the currently controversial view that Chancel- 
lor Heinrich Brilning had no choice during the 
years 1930-2 except to impose a relentless fis- 
cal austerity that worsened economic condi- 
tions drastically and fostered the growth of 
Nazism and Communism, his interpretation 
puts him very close to that position. While 
criticizing some policies of the “hunger Chan- 
cellor", he does not question the view that 
Germany had no choice but to strive for a 
balanced budget in order to preserve what was 
left of its international credit rating. Proto- 
Keynesians who advocated “deficit spending” 
as a way of responding to the crisis were few; 
they disagreed with one another on many 
points, and were divided by political hostility. 
They faced a broad consensus among senior 
civil servants and leading economists, who 
agreed that the government could do no more 
than hasten - through austerity - the bottom- 
ing out process that had ended every previous 
depression. 

James’s interpretation of the calamitous 
German slump is basically a fatalistic one. He 
identifies no measures that could have signifi- 
cantly ameliorated conditions once the decline 
set in, and he implies that only wise behaviour 
much earlier on could have made a difference. 
He sides, however, with those who contend 
that the depression would have levelled out of 
itself, probably from the latter part of 1931, 


had it not Ivon fi»i lire ( *ci ni;m banking crisis 
of that Minima . As to the causes nt ih.it. James 
disagrees wilh the prevailing view that foreign 
withdrawals set off the tun. In a persuasive 
analysis lie concludes not only that it was main- 
ly governmental blunders and l iennun capital 
flight which began the panic but also that some 
of the great Get man investment banks were, 
through tiieii own mismanagement, actually in 
much worse condition Mum was suspected at 
the time. 

Throughout the bonk James displays an 
admirable awareness of the extent in which 
economics and polities were intertwined in 
Weimar Germany. 1 lis ohsci vntions about the 
perils of the interventionist slate, at least in an 
unstable polity such as the first German repub- 
lic, have much contemporary relevance. Over 
and over, lie shows how politically shaped mis- 
perceptions led individuals and organizations 
to folly in the economic sphere. Many of the 
participants in the struggles of the 1920s re- 
mained transfixed by "the image of the 
enemy". The leaders of the great trade unions, 
for instance, could not, James argues, “believe 
that this power of big capital - like their own 
power - was vanishing to be replaced by the r 
power of the street and of the ballot box”. • 

The book is not free of shortcomings. In- 
sufficient importance is accorded to the linger- £ 
ing psychological effects of the German hyper- \ 
inflation of the early 1920s, particularly on the 
public’s reluctance to place confidence in gov- 
ernment loans. Tt would also have been helpful 
to know the author's views on the controversial I 
theory that BrUning’s overriding aim in relent- j 
lessly pursuing his deflationary policy lay in a f 
determination to bring the victorious powers of 
the First World War to cancel Germany's repa- 
ration debt. The organization of the hook by i 
topic makes it difficult to convey the mounting j 
tensions of the slump or the nearly unbearable \ 
pressures which converging crises sometimes i 
imposed upon decision-makers. The absence , 
of a chronological thread will at some points ' 
confuse readers not conversant with the overall 
course of developments. An analytical conclu- 
sion would have helped the render to pull 
together the muny strands of the book which 
the author has left only implicitly connected. 

These are, however, relatively minor quib- | 
bles with a book which makes an admirable i 
contribution towards our understanding of the 1 
German catastrophe and, more generally, of 
the first fatal crisis of the democratic, capitalis- 
tic welfare state. 


A history of wrong turnings 


David Eiackbourn 

F.L. CARSTEN 

Essays In Gentian History 
367pp. Hambledon. £24. 

0907628672 
THOMAS nipperde y 
. Nachdeaken fiber die deutsche Geschlchte 
234 pp. Munich: C. H. Beck . DM38. 
3406315453 

Tn an age of professional jargon and specialist 
monographs, these -two collections of essays 
offer something: different, Both are disting- 
uished by their clarity: F; L. Carsten writes a 
Hi"*, uncluttered English in the best tradition 
of German dmlgrS historians, Thomas Nipper- 
4ey a German that is deftly pointed and ironic. 
Both include many pieces intended for lay au- 
. dleuces, and range widely over Germany from 
the late Middle Ages to the twentieth century, 

cptpbintng social, political nnd cultural history 

. to good effect. These Volumes provide a show 1 
rase for two, historians who have done much 
; to define; the problems, the continuities and 
" f German history, 

-Francis Carsten was torn In Berlin In 19U 
: and cemc to.Eqgland in 1939, via the Nether- 
J^^ ; 5° mn .' e - l * ,el940sho 'aughUtlondOT 
V- ' University, wherehebecnmeMtisaryk Profes- 
* ; CMfral European History. These essays 
j«>rp than forty years of research in 
’• * the common tb feed wqs - as lie iiutffit'^ 
>“ "why : German history 

1 - : ggj* to jake the ‘wrong’ turning it every 
' W^P^ieil'shiiijpl field 


a major study on The Origins of Prussia. Car- 
sten argued that Prussian absolutism by the 
eighteenth century rested on an alliance be- 
tween Hohenzollerns and Junker nobility, the 
ascendancy of the latter having been achieved 
at the expense of both the declining towns and 
the peasantry. His interpretation ruffled the 
feathers of many conservative German histo- 
rians, and an antagonistic response also 
greeted his next work on Princes, and Parlia- 
ments in Germany from the Fifteenth to the 
Eighteenth Century. Against the prevailing 
German view that the estates had been an 
obstacle to the necessary process of state- 
budding by the princes, Carsten attributed to 
them a more important and positive ! role. 
Essays in German History includes local and 
general accounts of this problem; while a chap- 
ter bn the Court Jews examines one of the 
means by which the German prinoes circum- 
vented the estates in raising money for their 
expensive foreign policies. There may be 
something slightly Whigglsh about Carsten's 
equation of estates and parliaments, but later 
German historians have reinforced his view 
about their continuing importance in' the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
economic and social analysis that informed his 
work has also now achieved .'a respectabiity 
aniong German historians that it [acker! at the ’ 
time. Like Hans Rosenberg, that other notdbie 
. wi/gn# historjn n -who grappled with the origins 
of modern Prussia, Carsten's high reputation 
in Anglo-Saxon scholarship has been followed 
precognition In his country of birth. ' - 

: While Rosouberg later turned to Work Oh the 
nineteenth century,. Carsten moved fold the 
The spwpd tpif pf.thjsljoQk indi- 
cate bis lortg-standmg concern with (he First 


World War mid its revolutionary aftermath in 
Central Europe, especially with the surivival of 
old elites and their importance for the advent 
of fascism. Prominent here is the role of the 
army in Germany, on which Carsten wrote a 
major study in 1964. There are explicit or im- 
plicit comparisons with the course of English 
history in these essays, as there are in the earl- 
ier ones (Carsten refers to the absence of the 
“Roundhead" spirit in seventeenth-century 
Germany). This approach can sometimes 
cause as mahy problems as it solves. But Car- 
sten does not catechize German history on its 
failure to be English history with the relentless- 
ness shown by some modern German writers. 
He also has some sharp words for the academic 
Vansittartism that flourished in post-war Eng- 
land, when the sirts of “the Germans" were 
effortlessly traced back to Luther and Barba- 
rossa. As. the final essay on interpretations of 
fascism shows, Carsten achieves his effect 
through an approach that is measured and 

comparative fo the broadest sense. • 

'Njpperdcy's book has similar virtues. Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at Munich, lie is 
arguably the most original of the Qprman 
historians now In their fifties. Mhny of these 
essays certainly reinforce that claim. In addi- 
tion to a cpMple of lucitf pieces' ori the practice 
and usefulness of fostory, his book contains 
Assays of sustained intelligence On Subjects .that 
range from “thecontemporaneity of the mid- 
die ages” to the problems of mqdem Germany 
unity arid federalism. A number of thertes run 
through the; book.: One: is- the' central but 
: rp[e played by the state in German 

; history; a pother is the' continuing (importance 

has too often been 

reftiii the t?eijer4l Rlepufelitl tb'deii^mfifotldi^- 



ly engaged historians. Both of these provide 
threads in Nippcrdey’s general preoccupation 
(surprising, perhaps, to sonic of his English 
readers) with the problems of German “mod- 
ernisation”. He puts this disputed concept to 
good use, without the excessive presenl- 
mindedness betrayed by some writers. 

Nipperdey recently published an outstand- 
ing history of Germany from 1800 to 1866, and 
the best of the essays in Nachdenken fiber die 
deutsche Geschlchte are .concerned with the 
nineteenth century. Two in particular show the 
author's full range. A piece on romantic 
nationalism displays familiarity with a wide 
range of national experiences, a strong feeling 
for the. social context of ideas, and a recogni- 
tion of how the ideas in question could be (and 
were) associated with democratic, liberal- and 
conservative political currents. A parallel 
essay shows how proposals- to complete 
Cologne cathedral brought together liberal, 
nationalist, monarchical and Christian aspira- 
.tiofts, and reminds us of Nipperdey’s pioneer- 
■ ingWqrk on the social history of monuments 
and statuary. 

Mention should be made, finally, of two im- 
portant essays - on tyilhelmine German socie- 
ty, and on 1933 and continuity in German his- 
tory -which argue effectively against confining 
German history in a strait-jacket of interpreta- 

■ uori . : Nipperdoy’s conclusions are : very (fiffe- 
reh{ from Cars ten’s; but. his arguments also 

, have,, qualities sp 'oftep .absent from -the' quasi- 
apologist West German historianswhose views 
• CarStc . n jchaflenged to the',19$0s and 60s. Tho* 

■ ^s.Nip^rdey’sbookis thatbf anoutatanding 

■-lt|rtbiian;.it also. testifies. to the. energy, pliiral- 
. isto -and se^ttonfidence- Of historical, schol- 
arship to fhh Pddeyal'Rephbfic^f^'V^^ f 
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Some of the alternatives 


J ohn Dunn 

ROY H ATTERSI.KY 

Choose Freedom: The future for democratic 
socialism 

265pp. Michael Joseph. £12.95. 

07181 2483 V 

GILES and LISANNK RAD1CE 

Socialists in the Recession: The search for 

solidarity 

172pp. Macmillan. £25 (paperback, £8.95). 

0333388453 

ERICS. HELPER 

Labour’s Future: Socialist or SDP Mark 2? 
159pp. Verso. £18.95 (paperback, £4.95). 
086091 1667 


Is there any longer either the class base or the 
moral imperative for socialist politics in Britain 
or Western Europe? Leading members of the 
Labour Party have been asking themselves this 
question with varying degrees of energy and 
nerve for several decades. Some, of course, 
have already given their verdict in public by 
abandoning the party itself. These three books 
give a fair conspectus of the range of answers 
now in favour among those who remain. They 
vary considerably in force and discretion; and 
none could be accused of erring on the side of 
profundity. But they approach the question in 
markedly different ways and paint between 
them a graphic picture of the party’s present 
difficulties; difficulties which may yet be 
visited upon the citizenry at large. 

Giles and Lisanne Radice’s comparative 
study of the fate of European social democrats 
in the recession is the most analytical book of 
the three and Eric Heffer's robustly individual 
offering by some distance the least. But the key 
position of Roy Hattersley within the party 
makes Choose Freedom the text of greatest 
immediate importance. Its main purpose is to 
dissipate the uncharitable suspicion that Hat- 
terslcy (and the Labour Party which he and his 
leader are attempting to reshape) really have 
no clear political ideas or principles of their 
own, unlike “the political riffraff who infil- 
trated the Labour Party in the late sixties and 
early seventies”. Half the book, accordingly, is 


(Liken up with a statement of Hattersley’s 
“Principles”, while the opening chapter is 
roundly entitled “In Praise of Ideology”. Prag- 
matism, he helpfully explains, “is no longer 
enough”. What the parly requires, in explicit 
contrast to the days of Harold Wilson, is “a 
fundamental change in our attitude towards 
the Party’s ideology”. Cunningly, however, 
the focus of this change is not to be the ideology 
itself but “the clarity with which it is ex- 
pressed". “The fear that ideology is an elector- 
al liability stretches right back to the Party's 
foundation.” But since “philosophical clarity” 
is “now essential to our future success”, a judi- 
cious measure of it has evidently become indis- 
pensable. An injudicious measure, on the 
other hand, as no doubt epitomized by Mr 
Heffer, is still firmly to be avoided. Socialism is 
about freedom, democracy and equality and 
has no special implications for nuclear defence 
or collective security: subjects, as Hattersley 
arrestingly observes, "appropriate only to elec- 
tion manifestos”. Once stated clearly enough, 
the Labour Party's principles would shrink the 
Alliance back to the political triviality of the 
Liberal Party of Mr Hattersley’s youth, trans- 
forming them, in a memorably revealing image 
which would scarcely pass muster in Brent, 
into “a party of Siamese pygmies". 

The will to philosophical clarity is displayed 
mainly in the section on “Principles", terrain 
with which Hattersley is evidently not always 
overwhelmingly familiar and on which we meet 
such characters as Fitche, Nozek and Jean 
Floud “when Principal of Newnham College, 
Oxford". The principles favour economic 
equality as a precondition for freedom, along 
with the prohibition of private education and 
health provision (because of the vast improve- 
ments to public provision which the latter 
would CRuse). They also appear to commend 
equality of income. The section on “Practice" 
is a little more cautious, “because the state 
would have to set the new rules and the state is 
neither popular nor trusted”. It clearly bodes 
ill for the Duke of Westminster, should Labour 
win an electoral majority; but it shows a pru- 
dent degree of respect for “the new individual- 
ism which is the product of the new prosperity" 
and is particularly theologically agile on the 
painful topic of council house sales. Hattersley 


remains keen to “explain" that the poverty of 
the poor is a product of the riches of the rich; 
but he is eager to hit on a programme which 
“both catches the country's enthusiasm for 
change and allays the fears that change might 
cause disruption”. Even the Duke of West- 
minster is graciously assured that the degree of 
equalization of income contemplated will leave 
him wilh the wherewithal for an agreeable way 
of life. 

Choose Freedom provides few grounds for 
expecting extensive disruption to be avoided in 
the event of a Labour electoral victory. Nor 
does it suggest that the parly at present posses- 
ses a very coherent programme even on purely 
domestic issues. What Hattersley does is to 
recast the party's ancestral preoccupations 
with the redistributive politics of welfare in the 
word-processed idiom of the 1980s. This may 
be a political service within the ranks of the 
party; but it suggests poor judgment of the 
preoccupations of the electorate, faced with 
the prospect of a third Thatcher term. Not even 
Mr Heffer doubts that the Labour Party in 
government has always held markedly dif- 
ferent distributive tastes from those of Mrs 
Thatcher or that it would continue to do so 
under its present leadership. What is in doubt, 
though, is whether the party now possesses 
even domestic policies which could be im- 
plemented without rapidly precipitating eco- 
nomic disaster. This is Hattersley’s own im- 
mediate responsibility and, given its press- 
ing political importance, it is odd that he 
should choose at this point to publish a book 
which makes so little attempt to allay these 
anxieties. 

The Radices, by contrast, do their level best 
to do just this. Their brief volume considers the 
fate of social democracy in Britain, France, 
Germany, Austria, Sweden and Spain in the 
years since 1973. They do not always make use 
of the more searching studies on the countries 
which they treat and show little of Hattersley's 
enthusiasm for the “clarification" of socialist 
principles. But they do help a careful reader to 
assess the Labour Party's prospects in office, 
should it triumph at the polls. On the whole 
they give good reason for supposing that in the 
right country and at the right time a powerful 
social democratic party closely linked to a 


strong and integrated trade union movement 
can still employ Keynesian counter-cyclical 
policies with some success, sharply curtailing in 
particular the scale of long-term mass unem- 
ployment. By the some token they make it 
fairly clear that in Britain, where even Mrs 
Thatcher has notably failed to contain real 
wage increases or durably enhance the inter- 
national competitivity of producers, the pros- 
pects for success are bleaker. The late Olof 
Palme claimed in the autumn of 1984 that in 
Sweden “the labour movement has shown that 
the economy can be turned round without dis- 
mantling the social system". It may still prove 
to be Mrs Thatcher's enduring contribution to 
British history to have done precisely the re- 
verse over large tracts of the country. A 
Labour government, governing in her wake 
and in uneasy dialogue with a weak and dis- 
united trade union movement, will have the 
greatest difficulty in carrying through any con- 
certed economic policies at all. 

The Radices and Hattersley plainly think of 
socialism principally in terms of the politics of 
distribution and macroeconomic management. 
Heffer’s conception focuses more classically on 
private ownership as the root of social oppres- 
sion. Intellectually indolent and extravagantly 
muddled, he does none the less convey a firmer 
sense of social allegiance and a less importun- 
ate concern for impression management. He 
also intermittently captures the distinctiveness 
of the Labour Party's predicament as a political 
organization which does not merely aspire to 
elect rulers to govern in a manner more benign 
than that of its competitors (a desire presum- 
ably in some sense shared by these competi- 
tors) but also attempts to serve as a scheme of 
collective agency in itself: political equality in 
action. Such ideals are doomed to caricature in 
practice; but no one who does not recognize 
their force will understand the bitterness of 
factional struggle within the Labour Party. 
Heffer is at his most vivid and effective on the 
urban desert which Mrs Thatcher's govern- 
ment has made out of Liverpool. His book 
must be by some margin the least intellectually 
considerable text so far published by New Left 
Books. But it conveys feelings and beliefs with 
which Mr Hattersley and Mr Radice (and the 
electorate) still have to reckon. 


Clydeside’s prophet 


Kenneth O. Morgan 

GORDON DROWN 
Maxton . 

336pp. Edinburgh: Mainstream. £12.95. 
185158042? 

.1 

Almost from the start, Jlrijmy Maxton wns the 
perfect symbol of The pariy of protest, seeing 
socialism as n moral crusade rnthcr than ns an 
instrument bf power, relishing the isolation of 
the wilderness like Ishmael before him. He was 
twice imprisoned during the First World War, 
and sacked from his job ns a schoolteacher. 
Returned to Parliament as a lending Ciyde- 
sider in 1922, he was immediately an incorrigi- 
ble rebel on the far left, best known for being 
suspended from the House in 1923 after de- 
nouncing the Conservatives en masse as 
“murderers" for denying milk to infants. 
Throughout the 1920s he led thd Independent 
labour Party’s campaigns against the Labour 
j Pqrty leaderehip, headed by. his old hero, 

•' Ramsay MacDonald. His championing of. the 
\ “living wage” scheme in 1928, along frith that 
other erratic evangelist, A. J. Cook, led to his 
.' being carpeted by his own Independent 
Labour Party, of which he was purportedly 
... Chairman. In 1932 he strongly endorsed disaffi- 
r liation from the Labour Party: this led to the 
iLFrepresentatiorl fo the House of Commons 
1; ; -being cut to five, which further defections, re- 
;■*- Sliced, tp two by 1939. In the Second World 
'he. was . implacably opposed to military 
\ 06tlort and consistently urged a negotiated 
"; R6Sra; He. died, relatively young, in 1946, -a 
v “belqvbd rebel* almost universally respected 
:^roiighout the Commons, from Churchill to 
■ - ^choel Foot, bqt not much more than a 
.^mantle prophet bf protest, an endearing sur- 
.totally removed from any Influence 
national op international evenly (1 . 


This fascinating, and in many ways deeply 
tragic, career is lucidly recounted by Gordon 
Brown, a product of the distinguished “Edin- 
burgh history school", and now a Scottish 
Labour MP and front-bench spokesman. He is 
illuminating on Maxton’s relationships with 
fellow Scots members like Tom Johnston, 
Etnunuel Shinwell, John Wheatley (once de- 
picted as the Scottish Lenin) and George 
Buchanan, all of whom in different ways 
migrated to the Labour mainstream, the first 
three becoming Cnbinet ministers. There is 
also a lively account of the impact of the 
famous ILP programme, “Socialism in our 
Time" (1926), an important proposal for re- 
storing purchasing power as a remedy for mnss 
unemployment - though the author goes too 
far in linking it with later Keynesianism rather 
than with somewhat antique Edwardian ideas 
on “underconsumption*, (ft is significant that 
that distinguished Edwardian, J. A. Hobson, 
provided much of the theoretical economic 
underpinning of the programme.) 

Brown is less successful in projecting the ILP 
against broader patterns of British politics in 
the 1020s and 30s, while the account of the 
labyrinthine political and sectarian aspects of 
Glasgow public life at this time contains a few 
gaps. It is surprising that more use has not been 
made of detailed work on this theme by lain 
McLean, Arthur Marwick, and others, which 
examines the nature of the social appeal of the 
Protestant schoolteacher Maxton to the pro- 
letarian, Irish Catholic voters of Bridgeton. 
Nevertheless, this is a very useful, well-written 
book, soundly based on the papers of Maxton 
himself, John Maclean, Arthur Woodburn and 
others. It gives us much the fullest picture to 
date of the life and hard times of this awkward 
prophet and pioneer of the Scottish left. 

Jimmy Maxton emerges from this book as a 
man of immense human warmth and charm, of 
unifupe ? chpb|e courage, appenty .apfi, q^ral 


passion. In private life he could prove to be the 
life and soul of the ILP with a talent for songs 
and comic turns at conference time. His skills 
as an actor helped to make him, for a time, the 
most powerful mass orator in British politics. 
To a degree unusual In the hard, sectarian 
world of the British far left, he inspired devo- 
tion close to love from his Scottish and other 
disciples. Whether he wns much more than 
this, whether he was the genuine prophet of an 
alternative "lost Left", as recently depicted by 
.David Howell with reference to Connolly, 
Wheatley v and Maclean, fusing Scottish 
nationalism and international socialism, trans- 
lating the harsh dogmas of Marxism Into sim- 
ple, native terms, is, however, very much open 
to doubt. 

It is clear that Maxton Was always most at 
home on the pubjic platform or the street cor- 
ner soap-box, much less so in the committee 
room, almost never before the drawing-board. 
He was a very limited theoretician and, for all 
his university background, unabfo to set his 
thoughts down effectively in written form - or 
perhaps just too lazy to do so. Shinwell's and 
Paton's charges that Maxton was intellectually 
indolent, impatient with detail, perhaps hap- 
pier in reading popular detective stories than 
getting to grips with the hard , intellectual prob- 
lems of the socialist commonwealth, are closer 
to the mark than Brown suggests. It was Henry 
Brailsford, Arthur Creech Jones, J. A. Hob- 
son and E. F. Wise who did the reni spadework 
for "Socialism in oiir Time" though Maxton 
was supreme as its propagandist. His strengths 
and weaknesses lay, too, in his parochialism. 
The further he ventured from his native Glas- 
gow, the less was his impact'.. For 1 all his pro- 
fessed internationalism* his knowledge of 
world affairs was distinctly limited. He hgd 
little worthwhile to say about the challenge of 
fascism in the 1930s and he nCvCr stems to have 

travelled abroad very much. He once de- 

■■ i,.v . !/■ !.'■» :,r ,'v ■*.*!:• j 


scribed socialism as "a home grown article and 
not an import from foreign lands”. The words 
were highly appropriate for Maxton himself. 

Above all, Maxton never sought, or relished, 
power. His only position of executive authority 
was a brief spell on the Glasgow Education 
Authority in 1919, He was always minority- 
minded, and thus out of sympathy with the 
eclectic broad church of the Labour Party a» it 
evolved after 1918. On these grounds he parted 
company with one after another of his ILP and 
Clydeside comrades; in the end, only Camp- 
bell Stephen was left in what was virtually a 
one-man Glaswegian band. Maxton had dif- 
fered from John Maclean's anti-parliamentar- 
ism back in 1911 and urged the need for realism 
and consensus; but the outcome of his own 
career was scarcely more profitable in the end. 
His hero was Keir Hardie and one can well see 
how this charismatic prophet, the symbol of 
uncorrupted working-class independence, 
appealed to a free spirit like Maxton. But 
Hardie’s main achievement (admittedly in the 
pre-1906 years before Maxton entered politics) 
was the creation of a nationwide coalition of 
trade unionists, socialists and dissenters of 
most shades, with "free play between the sec- 
tions". Hardie’s vision of the “labour alliance” 
was the very antithesis of Maxton's inward- 
looking strategy. The eventual futility and im- 
potence of the once-gteat ILP was the result. 
Hardie and Maxton both gave rise to legends. 
But 1 whereas Hardie’s, to use Red Indian lan- 
guage, was “a legend that walks", still useful 
for Neil Kinnock and his front-bench spokes- 
men like Gordon Brown today, Maxton's was 
just a legend that disintegrated and died. 

The. Foreign Office and Foreign Policy, 1898- 
J9I4, by Zara S. Steiuer, which was first pub- 
lished in 1969, has now been reissued in paper- 
back (264pp. Ashfield Press, 17 Pemberton 
Gardens, London N19. $15. 0 948660 00 7). 

.v. 1 ., v f. . 
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The plot to save the artists 


Lionel Esher * s y 

hy 

One Sunday in September 1939 the local Me m- cot 

her of Parliament, Sir Ralph Glyn, and his Mi 
wife, Sybil, had some friends to luncheon in cii 
their Victorian manor-house at Ardington, list 

under the northern slopes of the Berkshire Ar 
Downs. My parents came over from Watling- 
ton and John and Penelope Betjeman from M( 
Uffington. (My father and mother were much ^ 
involved in the literary world through their w r 
long friendship with Desmond MacCarthy, liu 

with whom my father had collaborated on the L« 
monthly Life and Letters from 1928 to 1932.) 

The talk turned to the First World War and the £( 

destruction of the flower of a European gen- ar 
eration. Must this happen all over again? o 
Would it not be possible, my father suggested , hi 
to put together a secret list of the most promis- K 

ing artists and writers of military age and to ask es 

the Government to steer them, with equal ^ 
secrecy, into safe war jobs? All agreed that it J( 
would be worth a try, and John Betjeman 
volunteered to invite a small number of trust- n 
worthy people to send him names. Thereafter g 
small committees of recognized authorities in “ 
each art would be asked to add, subtract and 
finalize. 

Later the same month Betjeman reported: 

I have collected the lists of promising artists, musi- 
cians. witters, archaeologists, sculptors etc for the 
scheme we mentioned nl Lady GlyiTs. But since I 
started 1 have learned that K. Clark, Sir Hugh Allen, 
Humbert Wolfe and possibly others are making i 
“comprehensive lists", for what purpose 1 do not 
know. Do you think you could find out whether this 
scheme so much ovcilapsours, that it is not worth my 
while sending out the lists 1 have, to the big names? 

My father immediately wrote to Sir Kenneth 
Clark at the National Gallery, who replied: 

The work I am doing on behalf of artists seems to 
have been exaggerated. 1 am nothing more than a 
member of two committees which the Ministry of 
Labour has appointed to draw up lists of artists for 
the Central Register. So far these lists have been 
concerned with camouflage and propaganda, and a 
third rough list has been made out of painters who 
might be used to make a record of the war. This last 
list is no more lhnn a stop-gap, and if the Govern- 
ment wishes to employ official artists as was done 
during the last war, it will have to appoint a fresh 
committee constructed on rather broader lines. 

This time has not yet arrived and meanwhile the 
scheme in which you are interested must continue to 
do its valuable work. 

Meanwhile Betjeman bad consulted (rather 
surprisingly) the Secretary of the Incorporated 
Society of Authors, Playwrights and Compos- 
ers, D. Kilham Roberts, who replied: 

I was extremely Interested in the letters from 
Siegfried Sassoon and T. S. Eliot and am grateful to 
you for rending me the copies of them. I am even 
more interested in what you tell me about Lord 
Esher's idea which seems to have about It the germs 
of a sound sdteme, provided it is developed officially 
and not pul through in a hole and comer way by 
means of private influence exerted on behalf of pri- 
vately selected Individuals. Anything of this kind 
would queer the pitch for official centralized action 
. by the Society of Authors and make any attempt to 
secure preferential treatment Tor writers immedi- 
ately suspect. If Lord Esher Is serious in his interest io 
the matter and is really anxious to help, probably the 

best plan would be for him to meet me and discuss 
the situation with me. Falling a meeting wc could 
probably cover the ground all right in correspond- 

• ‘ ence but I do repeat most emphatically that 
' independent , unofficial action I n the matter would In 
- my. opinion be absolutely fatal to tire cause. 

1 ' Betjeman comments to my father: 

. 1 have had a tetter this morning from the Secretary of 
' The Incorporated Society of Authors, Playwrights 
nnri CprdfKtichr \ send you jkcopy of it, If ypu’itiUare 
^cen on the scheme you envisaged fa the garden at 
. T Ardington^ pefthap? you will Uke to write to him or 

• ,sreltlm.fted(5<^VMis«m^Uvefar<rif. Meanwhile 
■ r i tun nnxk«a|or your wo^J idling hie to go ahead 
• and mfjrf btitttielQQ tips of artists, niuriejun etc to 

! . -iheblgnamd ln each art fof them Ifrndd to, delete 
i ' f(om artd;w^ove. X havfc also wriilcn to Carter, 

I ; ‘ UbraiWbt Uie &18A , for arihKect^ but I have not 


Thank you for your letter and very interesting lists Faber (President and f 

As wc agreed that wc must harden our hearts I will L A . q. Strong and G. M. Young ail over 

say exactly what I fed about the names put foiward wc ight, it might be thought, of writers. 


by the other judges always having in mind that we are 
considering premise as much as past performance. 

Michael Rothenstein - quite unconvincing. 

Claude Rogers - pretty good and worth adding to the 
list. 

Anthony Dcvas - a lightweight, but I agree. 
Richard Enrich - no. Has done some skilful painting, 
but essentially sialic and second-rate. 

Moiland Lewis - I believe I was one of the first 
people to buy his work about 10 years ago, since 
when he has got steadily less and less good, and l see 
little hope of recovery. Anyway he must be about 40. 
Leonard Appelbec - have seen too little to say. 
Adrian Daintrey - exactly the same as Morland 
Lewis - but I think less good. No. 

Edward Le Bas - more a connoisseur than a creative 
artist - but v. able pastician of Pissarro. 

Card Weight - excellent . V. stupid of me to have left 
him off my list. 

Kenneth Martin - what little I have seen has inter- 
ested me. and appears promising. I would agree. 

Of the rest I would agree, with reserve, to: 
Mervyii Peake, Julian Trevelyan, John Aldridge, 
John Banting and perhaps poor Rex [Whistler!- 
1 would be definitely opposed to Robert (sic) 
Darwin and Albert Hontheusen (tho' the latter Is a 
great pet of Rotlienstein's). Bnrneit Freedman I 
admire, and did not include him in my first list be- 
cause he hns nlrcndy tried to join up and was rejected 


My father took the chair, but minutes, il they 
were kept, have not survived. It is clear, 
however, that Nash offered full collaboration 
and the use of his dossiers of artists. Carter s 
proposal to include scientists etc was quickly 
disposed of, and architects were also elimin- 
ated for good measure. Musical performers as 
well as composers were in, but actors and 
dancers were out. Finally, three authoritative 
panels were to be invited to sift lists and pre- 
pare final proposals. Their eventual members 
were as follows: 


Literature 
John Masefield 
Professor J. G. Gordon 
Desmond MacCnrthy ■ 
G. M. Young 
D. Kilham Roberts 
L- A. G. Strong 
Herman Ould 
Stornt Jameson 
Geoffrey Faber 
A. D- Peters 
John Lehmann 


Art 

Sir Kenneth Clark 
Professor P. H. Jowett 
Professor R. Schwabe 
Paul Nash 
Clive Bell 
Earl of Sandwich 
Sir Edward Marsh 
Jnck Bcddington 

Music 

Sir Hugh Allen 
Malcolm Sargent 
Lord Berners 


IMenmtrr 
Rodney Acklaiul 
George Haiker 
Ronald Hot trail 
Robert Byron 
Roy Campbell 
Arthur Gilder Marslt.i 
Lord David Cecil 
Cecil Duy Lewis 
Willinin ilmpMUi 
Graham Greene 
Leslie Hnlwsird 
Christopher llassall 
John Lehmann 
Louis MueNeice 
Charles Madge 
Archibald Mnedoiiell 
William Plotner 
V. S. Pritchett 

Peter Quciniell 
Stephen Spender 
Dylan Thomas 
Edward Upward 
Rex Warner 
Evelyn Waugh 
Emlyn Williams 
Music 

Benjamin Britten 
Lennox Berkeley 
Stanley Bate 
John Dykes Bower 
Eric Chisholm 
Clifford Curzon 
John Hunt 


Joint Aldridge 
Leonard AppclK-e 
John Hauling 
Edward Hawdeil 
Graham Hell 

William Coldstream 

Anthony Dcvas 
I nwrence Gowing 
l.ynton Lamb 
Rodrigo Muynihan 
Robeil Medley 
Kenneth Marlin 
John Piper 
Victor Pasmore 
Mcrvyn Peake 
Claude Rogers 
Erie Kavilious 
Kenneth Kownlrec 
Graham Sutherland 
Julian Trevelyan 
Geotfrey Tibbie 
Card Weight 


Walter Leigh 
Ahm Raws! home 
Edmund Rubbra 
Cyril Smith 
Norman Tucker 
Sydney Watson 
William Walton 


i— “ 



Kenneth ArmUage’s "Figure Lyingon its Side (No 5)’', 1957; reproduced from Frances Spalding's British Art 
Since 1 900 (252pp. Thames and Hudson. Paperback, £4.95. 0500202044), to be published on January 12. 


as unfit. I thought I had put him In that category. 

It seems disgraceful to sit in judgment in this way, 
but someone must do it, I suppose, and I think your 
list will be up to the standard of rough justice which is 
all one cun itape for. 

By mid-October signs of confusion appear in 
a letter from Betjeman: 

Forgive my delay. I have been away In retreat with 
Ye Olde Cowley Fathers in Oxford. 

I have told Geoffrey Grigson, Editor of New 
Verse, and a great critic and very knowledgeable 
about your scheme and, as I sent him rayonly copy of 
a list of authors, 1 have asked him to forward it to 
you, amended by him. I will also get the Editor of the 
Architectural Review to present 4 list of architects. 

Do get Q. M. Young On to your literary commit- 
tee. He is a most wire and useful person. 

Paul Nash will be sending you 

(1) a list of authors started by me and with the 
amendatlom of the committee 

(2) a list of musicians. 

In both cases they wijl be men o£ military age. I 
send you a list of young archaeologists - a dossier of 
one of them - the one who drew up the list - and the 
people to apply to. If you would deal with this, that 
would be. most helpful. But if you can not, let me 1 
know and return the archaeologist papers. 

Geoffrey Grigson suggests extending tho scheme 
td good young economists, scientists, town planners 
etc who are unprotected by schedules of reserved 
' occupations, What do you think? 

■I have let you in for a fearful lot of work. But I will 
do ri) you want me to do, myself. . 

A few days later he wrote to say that (od the 
rather implausible ground that their signatures 
Were equally illegible) for Grigson should 
be substituted E. J, Carter, Librarian of tip 
. : RIBA. He wondered whom tQ consult about 
architects.' t^fye ns? He was also concerned 


My father meanwhile privately consulted’ 
a few more people, sending them copies of 
Betjeman's full lists. Sir Robert Vansittart, not 
surprisingly, had “considerable misgivings ab- 
out the idea, both in principle and in detail”. 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch wrote of his “doubt if 
these young men, rather than their fellows, 
should be exempt because they are poets and 
writers”. Others, “clearly marked out for great 
careers” , might1oS6 J their lives as proxies for 
those on the list. Some respondents made 
eccentric recommendations. Masefield en- 
dearingly wished to add “my son Lewis, who is 
just completing what I hold to be a remarkable 
book” and a young dancer called Frederick 
Franklin. Schwabe wrote from the Slade 
nominating two of his students and disagreeing 
with Clark about Daintrey and Darwin. Clive 
Bell, an old friend, wrote a special letter about 
Lawrence Gowing (already in fact a conscien- 
tious objector), whom he described as “quite 
definitely the itiost promising pointer ini 
England, and may well become the best we 
everhad”. 

A consensus was finally arrived at by careful 
weighing of the opinions of all panel members, 
and on February 20, 1940, my father wrote as 
follows to Oliver Stanley’, Secretary of State for 
War: . i , 


I aid not cIhhk* these artists mysclf. lhe. selection 
W ,S made bv aimpctenl and distinguished judges. 

Nor did 1 ask that there men should be released from 
military service. My suggestion was that the puk of 
T creative artists under 40. writers, pn.ntcrs and 
musicians, should be used as soldiers for work of 

C °The reply of the military authorities was courteous 
and considered. It was thoroughly English in its in- 
ability to distinguish between the creative .magma- 

j&T maka aTery greal difference indeed. 

SSS33SSS sssvsi « — - 

convince anybody except those who Innately he- QrSOn W elleS 

Sd and not that we shall not be Sir> _ The review by Russell D av.es (Novem- 

forgiven by posterity if wc allow it to be sacrifired. ber ^ of studies Q f Orson Welles has th 

It is a great disappointment to me. and 1 wil b wor( j y imprec j s ion of a disc-jockey in full gab- 

those who have assisted me, that wc haw been nm 7^ ^ facetiousne5S concerning Welles s 

able to preserve these 50 ^ung men. Pjrtiy «««« Khi hrenic bro ther is distasteful. 

ariot h c^sDi'rh ral°differe nce^eTwee n ourselves and H e writes of Welles's “high quotient of 

?he enemy bin mostly because there Is something hurt ’\ a quotient is the result of »* v,51 ° n * 
within them that ought to be allowed to survive these hg mean quo ta? Likewise of the Grace Poole 
deadly days. in the attic of Orson’s mind . Apt, except that 

This produced personal letters from all sons Grace Poole ™s the custodian, no. the occu- 

of people, ranging from a recruiting wrgeamjo uked lhe circu i ar ity of “we lose 

a Shakespearian scholar. Perhap . , he s, nse t hat Welles is discovering new things 

interesting was front a group of mdustnal ^“^^orse, for all of us, we gain the 

scientists at Rugby: sense that he is not.” 

i" «■ «— nw - 

ship or the professions” May wc.'a'slir gm^f Eii za beth von Arnim 

Sir. - When I was reseating my recently 


Gonville and Caius 
College 

Sir, - 1 must confess to an error in my review of 
Christopher Brooke’s History of Gonville and 
Caius College (December 12). .Mm Venn s 
estimate of members of the College of DNB 
standard" should be 4 per cent, not 3 per cent, 


though none of her descendants recalled hav- 
ing seen such a portrait. 

Tiie Witt Library of the Courtauld Institute 
hold a large number of contemporary photo- 
graphic negatives of Sargent drawings, and 
there 1 discovered a portrait of on unknown 
sitter, dated 1923, that bore a close resem- 
blance to all the existing photographs of Eli- 
zabeth. From enquiries I later made, it seemed 


as I, for some inexplicable reason, stated. One {hat the missing portrait had surfaced, and 

percentage difference in such an estimate un d er that impression it appeared in my book. 


tut the, meafler letters an «Arti Bureau'? at Oxford, chaired by 
f ; K. <3wk m rotltcr fdUlc conferences hrranged , Paul Nnsh. was publicly preparing lists and 

'■ . -i ; . byl'aulblaiji,'. how pfe vipu* wri wp re with your . dossicreof art i sis suitable for camouflage wprij 
mid W^ npT? pctfjte ha ye Marled writing to e tc. Obviously a .meeting of minds Was neces-. 


There has bedn from the beginning of the War a 
strong feeling among cultivated people that some 
effort should be made to save from destruction a very 
limited number of creative artists of atich promise or 
, performance that their loss would be. a disaster io the. 
community ; i .. . . 

It has' always been a matter of regret that no kleps' [ 
of this kind were taken in the last war, sipce the 
numbers involved are very small, and the creative ' 


These fifty (sic) young men may be considered to be a 
the pick of the creative artists under forty. They are . 
totally unaware of what is being suggested on their j 
behalf. It Is, however, of no use to give you their 
names unless in your opinion there is some chance 
that the general principle that they should be used for * ■ 
the safer forms of military service will be accepted by 
the military authorities. The military loss of em- 
ploying these men in work that after all has to be 
done by someone cannot be considered great, while 
on the other hand it is more than possible that we !. 
shall not be forgiven by posterity if we allow them to 
be sacrificed. ’ 

I should be most grateful if you would give ihh ;• 
matter your consideration, or I could, if you wish, 
come and see you about it. 

Two weeks later he received the reply: t- 

Thank you for your letter of the 20th February , with t 
regard to the possibility of excluding a limited num- r 
ber of selected writers , artists and musicians from the 
more dangerous forms of military service. ■$. 

I have very carefully considered your proposal and 
I agree that from a purely military point of view their 
withdrawal from active service would not have a 
serious effect on the war effort of this country. Nor 
would I desire in any way to belittle the importance 
of the selected individuals to tho culture of this coun- 
try, but frankly I do feel that the principle of such a ; • 
form of protection from the dangers of military j 
service is difficult to accept. 

The Government policy dearly defined at the out- 
break of war and accepted by the country is that flil 
men whose services are not daiincd for other work of 
national importance shall, between the ages of 18 
and 41 , be liable for service with the fighting Forces 
wherever they may be physically fit to do so. The , 
only exemptions arc those arising from conscientious 
objection to war or from exceptional hardship. To 
depart from this policy in the way you suggested, 
whatever view is taken of the objects which you have 
in mind, would nmouni to a form of cxemplioti from 
full military service for a privileged group of persons. 

Even If the knowledge of such special treatment 
could be kept secret, which ! very much doubt, and | 
that it could be arranged without arousing the 
suspicions of those affected, the existence of such 
exemption would make it almost Impossible for us to 
! stop at the exclusion of persons regarded as indis- 
pensable to the future culture of this country. The 
claims for example of science, of the professions, 
medical and so forth, of scholnrs of all arts, would be 
hard to deny as being of great Importance to the 
future welfare of this counliy. 

You raise Indeed a question of the relative Import- 
ance of any particular Individual. to the good of the 
State on which many contrary views would be ex* 
pressed and one which has been debated many time® 
without agreement. In fact it is because of this.difier- 

ence 6f opinion and because of-tiie unfairness of any 

i departure from thp existing principles oh which men 
are called upon io serve- their country that I find 
mysefi unable to favour the scheme for whiph yon 
have. so' eloqiiently argued; and to which you have 
.. . clearly given so much time and thought. , 


being overheard in an assembly”. Sold at the 
Sale of the Library of Marsden J. Perry, 
Andereon Galleries, New York (March IK 

19 e)haac D’lsraeli, An Essay on the Literary 
Character (1795). (No further « fere nee forth- 
coming). This was owned and annotated by 
Byron in 1810 and 1811 -and hi referred to by 
D'Israeli in his second edition of The Liter y 

Character (1818). , 

I should appreciate any help from your read- 
ers in locating these or any other items 1 may 
not be aware of. 


I now learn that in fact the drawing is one of the « “ ' 

Honourable Clare Stuart Wortley and has notbeawa 

s^jssssssassss — »■ 

fiftvyearson___ 

book at the forthcoming reprint. The 0 f January 2, 1937, carried a rei lenoj 


photograph will therefore be remc 
book at the forthcoming reprint. 


of people, ranging from a recruiting sergeant to 
a Shakespearian scholar. Perhaps the most 
interesting was from a group of mdustnal 
scientists at Rugby: 

Viscount Esher, in his recent letter, complained that 
the military authorities to which he had addressed his 
request were “unable to distinguish betw^n hc 
creative imagination and brilliant tden J rehohu- 
ship or the professions". May we. a small group oi 
industrial scientists, introduce into ‘hLs d.scussion 
logical argument which, coming from the opposite 
camp of “scholarship and the professions may 

how lillle lone * 

etwe wou’dhave lost .he l» of even .he g,e««. 
scientists. If Newton had never lived, the wor^ 

^are^oMheTawo a f d | gravdtatlonTnd for the calculus. 

H U ^w»ho.™Uwh^of^r.^Newwns 


: and his facetiousness concerning Welles s 

tiizophrenic brother is distasteful. A DVTOH eOIiIOH 

; mean quota? Like^ of the ? » University Press, and I should be most grateful 

7 particular Uked°he eircula.i.y of “we.ose 

le sense tha. Welles is discovenng new .hmg a) ^'^Ma.ahspg of 

bout himself. _Woi«, for all of us, we gain .he al^So.heby Parke Berne, 

ease that he is not. (January 29, 1974), Lot 47. This contains four 

OHN HEWISH. j M1U _ MS pages of Byron’s opinion of Martial 

,7 Dartmouth Park Hill, London NW5. b \ Owen Ruffhead, The Life of Alexander 

* v A Pope (London, 1796) - sold at the Sale of the 

Elizabeth von Arnim Library of Jerome Kern, Anderson Gallenes. 

New York (now defunct) (January 7-10, 
Sir, - When I was researching my recently ^ 224 . This includes many marginal 

published biography of Elizabeth v ° n ^™ ’ ^ tes made by Byron. 

Elizabeth (reviewed in the TLS of % Vittorio Alfieri, Quindici tragedie (3 vols, 

14, 1986), l was struck by sev«al referenas in J _ d - n lhe Rosen bach Catalogue 


c) Vittorio Alfieri, Quindici tragedie (3 vols, 

would have los. bv .he loss o. ^er dTari«‘ io 'visits to the artist John Singer 1806) - noted in the Rosenbach Cataogne 

“aveT™m b tai. more than' one or 1*0 Sargent at his Tile Street studio between 191 llWl). Ms of about eigh , y wor ds, 

;"h=“aw O, gravitatlon and and 1925. when he d^ It se med aHe s. d A , (or speaking -without 

likely th, “ 

maid luwemvrated the Inca ndescenl lnntp, Hughes AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS — 

,h ButKLeonardo da Vinci had fallen in the batti e of NicolasBliri[ er is Head of Conservation London. He is co-author of Die 

A.nnhiari instead of remaining at a safe distance and ni „ bhn>irn 5s Reader in Modern History n Fec/iur in modem German history will be 


k,rklwu: hsay! ° enm ‘ 

hMTMh. artist i. individual and " . .. 


a scientist - or of an engineer or an inventor - is only q... -j rank's books Include The Social Rol J , , . qq-i 

a loss of lime. ITte same Wm d.M. Can, 1. the author of Gma, Loro^ 


a scientist - or of an engineer or an inventor - bixuj 
a loss of time. The same applies, of eating, to the 
reproductive artist, but In his case even the loss o 
time is doubtful. There will always be pianists who 
will be able to play brilliantly Beethoven s concertos, 
and brilliant actors to act Shnkcsponre s plays. But it 
there Is the slightest chance of even a diminutive 
Beethoven or Shakespeare being lost for posterity it 
would be a barbarous sin not to do everything to 
prevent it. 

Whatever one may think of the nrguments 
from principle, in practice the plot would have 
failed even if it had succeeded . One has only to 
think at random of the writers, then of military 
age, who made most impact after the war, to 
find that none was on the lists*. Kingsley 
Amis, John Braine, Cyril Connolly, Lawrence 
Durrell, Gavin Ewart, Roy Fuller, Willtam 
Golding, Henry Green, Philip K“rktn, 


sr:;:" 


rom principle, in practice the plot would have ZacharyUadcr is a , the Urtiv^ityofNotiingbam, and author of 

,wr *' 1982 

Golding, Henry Green, Pfulip Minnesota, Minneapolis. = , nnA lieutenants, Hardle to Kiiutock will be published shortly. 

Anthony Powell, Alan Ross, Angus VjWso . K>iI1Kp fh Q< Morgan's Labour People: Uad Uterature at the Catholic University of America in 

Of the artists, Francis Bacon, vAlaii Djvto. , 

Lucian Freud, Patrick ; Heton and WUliam . Washlngtotli DC. i ; ^ riR ^ alt h e Umv e rs!tyofOronlng e n.Hl B f/or« C opey fl Hd^W/>' 

to mehtiofl sculptors NnrA i B Professor of History of Science at the umverroyo 


W. Ivor Jennings's Cabinet Government, from 
which these extracts are taken: 

His book has many merits, not the least ot 
which is that nothing like it has beenwntten 
before, and that nothing like it will need to be 
written again. Hts work is ■ i mac in which 
future historians will quarry. As a text book 
is evidently destined to take its P la “ !*JJ 

Anson’s side No histonan is without 

bias, and when, as must be the case with a 
writer on the British Cabinet system, he is 
dealing with facts which have to be laboriously 
pieced together and are even then incomplete, 
it is just as well that that bias should be 

aV ° Wed Because of his lack of sympathy for 
some of those who have worked the Cabinet 
system and have left their mark upon it Dr 
Jennings puts down facts without 
their drift. He realizes, indeed, that the 
Constitution is rapidly developing and that he 
is seeking to fix it for us at a particular moment 
of time, but he is insufficiently alive both to the 
cause and to the direction of its development. 

If however, this verdict- were left wholly 
unqualified, a substantial [injustice _wouW be 
done alike to the book and to its author What 
saves Dr. Jennings is his common sense. It is 
the outstanding English political virtue; and, 
thanks to it, Dr. Jennings is able to apprecmte 
the spirit of the British Constitution and in the 
last resort to place his facts in thci ir true setting. 
The trouble with him is that he so re y 
allows his common sense to be piuhed out of 
the way by his ideas, which are fashionable, 

superior and untrustworthy. ^ 

Nowhere do his ideas mislead hlni more 
completely than in his references to the Crown , 

and this in spite of the fact thm he h^ hacl his 
warning and has been at pains to profit by it. 
The Mid- Victorians had a bias in favour of 
republicanism which they succeeded in iden- 
tifying with political virtue. Bagehot, wlw was 
the embodiment of Mid-Victorian respectabil- 
,e ity accordingly set himself to whittle away the 
■ significance of the British Monarchy m a piece 
of prose so elegant and so persuasive that it had 
hardly ceased to be accepted as orthodox when 
the publication Queen i Victoria s corres. 


: My father soon afterwards wrote to the Daily 

Telegraph, in which, there had been published 
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riondence exploded its doctrines. Whtggery 
made a sovereign in its own image, a digni- 
fied" but not an “efficient” figure, whispering 
words of warning or encouragement into the 
ear of the Minister chosen by Parliament. We 
can savour the quainfness of it all nowadays; 
and we may hope that posterity will equally 
savour the quaintness of contemporary Left 
Wing inteUectualism, which because it talks 
economics as fluently as Whiggery talked 

politics thinks that it, in its turn, is reflecting 
th C real thought of the people. Yielding 
himself to this Illusion Dr. Jennings permits 
himself -to write: 

Above all, a monarch must live in a highly artfficM 
atmosphere. He is surrounded with, deferential 
servants, fthe Is told the truth, it «s wrapped up .n 
deferential phrases and convenient platitudes. Otic 
SSSSSuSK humble duty that im Majesty « 
talking through his hat. The “Society of which he Is 
the leader Is remote from the needs and aspirations 
or ordinary people. However great his social sym- 
pathies- audit cannot be said that recent monarchy 
have not possessed them - his knowledge must 
percolate, ir it can, through the most efficient filter 
that society has, yci devised. Ordinary people are Tar 
off. Their needs become Impersonal, statistical, and 
political, before, they ranch the fool of the throne. 

■ Every sentence in this paragraph is thoroughly 
disputable; and Dr. Jennings might amuse 
himsejf by looking for evidence which contra- 
dicts it in Queen Victoria’s letters .... 
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COMMENTARY 


Beautiful soup 


Patrick O’Connor 

Alice In Wonderland 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith 

Alice is playing a simple tune on the parlour 
upright, beneath the looking-glass; she gets up 
and wanders away - the piano goes on playing 
the tune. We ure in the dream already, before 
lying down in the grass to await the rabbit; 
Alice looks sad rather than sleepy - a night- 
mare quality is set from the beginning of John 
Wells and Carl Davis’s pasticcio opera, de- 
veloped from their version for radio. 

Lesley Mnnville, who nicely conveys the 
somewhat priggish side of Alice, and thirteen 
other players, who take some thirty-four parts 
between them, sing and dance this texlually 
faithful adaptation with n tasteful balance be- 
tween operatic parody and pantomime. There 
has never before been a successful musical 
adaptation of Alice. A rash of Alice operettas 
£ip| wared around the turn of the century - five 
are listed in Finn/. Stieger's Opernlvxikon. 
None of the tunes from the cartoon film hy 
Disney in 1951 - music by Sammy Fain - have 
caught on, though the While Rabbit's lyrics by 
Bob Milliard stick in the mind: “I'm late. I'm 


late, for a very important date". (Alice proved 
a femme fatale for Hilliard who succumbed to a 
heart attack returning from an “Alice in 
Wonderland Day” at Disneyland in 1971. 1 The 
only major composer to have set anything of 
Alice's adventures to music is Erik Satie: his 
Trots \Mhdies include Le Chapelier, with its 
ironic descending scale on the words. "Avec du 
beurre de premiere qualitd". 

There are, I think, only four references to 
music or song in Alice's Adventures in Wonder- 
land. Three of them are this version's most 
imaginative and enjoyable scenes; the Duchess 
in the kitchen; the Mock Turtle's lament and 
the ensuing Lobster Quadrille. One of the out- 
standing successes of the performance is John 
Davis's Duchess, in a Prokofiev-inspired 
gopak with John Hall’s leather-aproned Cook. 
Equally satisfying is Harold Innocent’s Cater- 
pillar, swathed in brocade eiderdowns, who 
sings with Alice what used to be called a serio- 
comic duet on “You Are Old Father William”. 
Carl Davis has peppered his soup with a lot of 
little musical jokes: as the Rabbit flees from 
Alice, there is a touch of “How Could You 
Trent A Poor Maiden So?”; the Croquet Party 
is u Donizeltian ensemble, the dramatic sop- 
rano Queen (Nuala Willis) complete with wood- 
wind obbligato, confronting Joan Davis's fal- 


A drop of the soft stuff 


Rupert Christiansen 

(BAN-CARLO MENOTTI 

The Boy Who Drew Tcu Fust and Amulil and 

flic Night Visitors 

Sadler's Wells 


I am beginning to question the orthodox view 
that exposure to the art of opera is a civilizing 
part of every child's education. Recently t wit- 
nessed a school's performance of La traviata at 
which my seven-year-old neighbour was so 
loudly and embarrassingly traumatized by 
Violetta’s inexorable decline and maltreat- 
ment that she had to be removed from the 
auditorium, sobbing in panic-striken sym- 
pathy. Such incitement to emotional self- 
indulgence is all too common in opera, and 
hardly makes healthy material for classroom 
discussion. 

The Jtalian-American composer Oian-Carlo 
.Menotti thinks he has an answer, in the shape 
of a subgenre, “children’s opera”, to which he 
has prolificacy contributed. But this means 
only opera for children, not opera in which 
children might play their own creative part. His 
ability to hold down the potentially riotous 
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energies of his audiences is master hit but a 
.holding-down it is, not an opening out. In 
terms of the quality of experience provided, an 
episode of Dynasty would be comparably 
stimulating. 

The Boy Who Grew Too Fast , here receiving 
its British premiere, rains home the good old 
American moral that we should “Be glad that 
in his wisdom God decided that you should be 
you". The plot is no more than a succession of 
cliches, not very well strung together. Nine- 
year-old Poponel Skosvodmonit is six feet tall, 
blushes to Rdmit to his funny name, and wants 
to be like the other boys. Arriving at a rather 
old-fashioned school where his fellows are still 
throwing paper darts and squirting water pis- 
tols, he is dragged off by a kindly teacher to the 
farcical Doctor Schrinck, who puts him into an 
orgone box and temporarily reduces him to 
normal height and social acceptance. But when 
a terrorist invades the school and holds them 
all hostage, it is Poponel, restored to prema- 
ture gianthood, who bravely overwhelms him. 
This profound fable for our times is vitiated by 
music which has nothing to say at all - not even 
one good tune, only a meandering arioso, 
interspersed with a few add noises for Doctor 
Schrinck and his cavortings. 

But somehow it worked. A cynical youth 


Competition No 310 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of ihe 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later (ban 
January 23. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that date, or failing 
that the most nearly correct -in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 
Entries, marked "Author, Author” on the en- 
velope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Utentry Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 
Lane, London ECl M 4BX. The solution and results 
wpl appear on February 6. 


Competition No J06 
Winner: Lloyd Wharton 
Anriverr; 

1 Tallulah Bankhead levered herself off my knees 
As she straightened herself, this seemed an oppor- 
tunity not to be missed. • - • 

“Will you dance?" 

She looked me up and down. 

“Do you dance well?" . 

“Very badly." 

“In that case I will.” 

Anthony Powell, Messengers of Day 


L^ n V“ havc fll W. H. Smith’s in the 1 Rue do 
Rivoll. Sal down at a (able with three empty places in 
a comer and was waiting for the waitress, when there 
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S! Clric ^ wi,h a woman friend, 
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1 Those Highlanders that can speak English, com- 
monly speak K well, with Tew of die words, and little 
of the tone by which ■' Scotchman is distinguished; 
Their language seems to ,h (We been learned in the 
Jmy or Ihe navy; of by some communication with 
those who could give Ihcmgbod examples of accent 
wd prupimctatton. . r . 
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con Duchess: “Pink the flamingo! Nohle the 
blow!” The conventions of opera arc funny 
when lampooned musically, Ihe old-fashioned 
plastique of opera stars is not. 

The staging relies on cinematic techniques, 
using sequences of spot-lit “freezes" to depict 
Alice shrinking und growing. Anthony Ward’s 
costumes adapt Tenniel’s illustrations, with 
some very pleasing touches: when the Cheshire 
Cat disappears, her smile remains - embroi- 
dered on an opened parasol. The Mock Turtle 
(also Harold innocent) is in a three-wheeled 
scallop-shaped bath chair, a tureen on his 
head: “Soup of the Evening”, a Schubertian 
arioso, his duet with the Gryphon a worthy 
companion piece to the one with Alice. After 
this the Trial Scene comes as something of an 
anti-climax, although Marilyn Cults (who is 
also a fine Cheshire Cat) as the Guinea Pig and 
Patrick Clancy as the Knave both make more 
of their small parts than one expects. 

Alice has never been a rib-tickling laugh. To 
attempt it as a pantomime proper would be a 
destructive vulgarization: this is just the way to 
translate it into music theatre. Lacking a Satie 
or an Offenbach (whose presence is felt in the 
Caucus race, which becomes a Second Empire 
galop), Carl Davis’s agreeable Victorianisms ' 
are worthy echos of “Memory's mystic band”. 


behind me, whose initially dominating concern 
was securing a twenty-pence coin for the 
opera-glasses slot, announced at curtain-rise, 
“I thought this would be stupid, and it is”: yet 
even he soon fell silent, then laughed and final- 
ly cheered - at which point criticism can only 
shrug, accept, and withdraw. 

The piece is well staged and nicely per- 
formed. There is one moment of pleasure for 
the grown-ups, when the teacher announces 
that a certain Andrew Porter (otherwise critic 
of the New Yorker and no great fan of Men- 
otti's) has failed his exams and will be kept 
down a grade for another year. 

Amahl and the Night Visitors, written for 
American television in 1951. is reputed to be 
the most performed of all twentieth-century 
operas. Requiring only modest vocal and 
orchestral resources suitable for school and 
amateur groups, it tells a Nativity story of truly 
repellent sentimentality to satisfy a grotesque 
conception of the Christmas spirit. On this 
occasion, however, the cracks were beginlng to 
show. Exchanges like “My little son, a beg- 
gar!" "Don’t cry, mother dear" met with some 
refreshingly sceptical guffawing, and the deep 
sighs that greeted the lame Amahl’s miracu- 
lous throwing-away of 'his crutch were not 
altogether sincere. 

Still, this was a minority view. The rest of the 
audience wallowed happily in the slickly sub- 
Puccinian harmonies, the clever pacing of the 
action and mood, and the pretty stage picture 
designed by John Pascoe. Your critic con- 
sumed three choc-ices, but found his resistance 
otherwise unbroken. 

Owners of historic houses in Scotland were 
recently invited by Canongate Publishing to 
enter a competition for “a tale from thq past 
about their family or house". Fourteen of the 
entries,, with illustrations, make up Winning 
Tales from Scottish Houses (179pp. Edin- 
burgh: Canongate. £9.95, 0 86241 133 5.) 

Euan Macpherson’s prize-winning Story, 
‘Fqttr Sons", is an enjoyable, highly-coloured 
anecdote about a search for the teenage boys of 
the laird of Qlentruim, Invemesshire, lost 
one bleak winter afternoon in the 18$0$whlle • 
their parents were away at lunch. Goingdown 
to his cellar at dawn the nextda^to replenish 
the whisky decanter he; liap spent, an anxious 
night emp tying,, UchlanMngphersoiifindshis. 
s6m all asleep on the’ fldgstoriiM,; drunks- ' 

li' ampri'gtiierai' 
«fe&rj offtwdor^Bruce Urouhart 
of Craigston ; ploraTraserandJehn Polwarth 
sq cleatfy fit the coffihetUloh’s briqf,.;though 
■the; iprfeyaiting rmixtmp; & tbmtoceV family' ' 


The Director 
as Collector 


Richard Cork 

Director's Choice 
National (.ialliTV 
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Standing up for cuckoo-land 


E. S. Turner 


JOHN WHITING 
A Penny Torn Sang 
Barbican Theatre 


Since his iippninimciil as Director in 1973, Sir 
Michael l ovoy has presided over the National 
Gallery during a period when prices for an 
soared to unprecedented heights. The lossd 
Velazquez's superb "Juan de Parcja", ex- 
ported to New York in 1970 for a colossal sura, 
might have been the first of many similar de- 
partures. But Levey never allowed anothn 
painting of prime importance to slip out of tbe 
country. The Director's Choice exhibition, 
celebrating Ihe acquisitions of a mail on the etc 
of retirement, is filled with major eanvasa 
secured for the nation with seemingly miracir 
Ions dexterity. 

Some of them, like Altdorfer’s “Christ Tak- 
ing Leave of his Mother”, transform the gal- 
lery’s collection. Early German art has neve 
been represented in great strength at Trafalgal 
Square, and the Altdorfer is filled with anu- 
alted, almost apocalyptic response to the wild 
landscape around the Danube. Others, amen; 
them the two graceful Pnrmigianinos and Vas 
Dyck’s wonderfully sympathetic group, ‘Tk 
Balbi Children", add to our understanding (rf 
painters already well established in the colla- 
tion. 

No director could be expected to restrid 
purchasing to artists previously unrepresented 
in the gallery. Such a policy would have pre- 
vented Levey from acquiring some of the 
greatest images on view here. Among them! 
would single out Rubens’s bravura “SnmsoB 
and Delilah”, a youthful display of prowess 
which also conveys n profound ambiguity in 
Delilah's blend of treachery und genuine affec- 
tion. Swaggering virtuosity, however, is by no 
means the hallmark of all the paintings on dis- 
play here. Even though Levey clearly delights 
in the sumptuous aplomb of Drouais and Fra- 
gonard, nothing could be quieter than Claude’s 
“The Enchanted Castle”, its mood poised 
delicately between melancholy and wonder- 
ment. As for Degas’s haunting portrait d 
H61&ne Rouart, standing wistfully In het 
father's study where she appears almost 
trapped by the huge chair and the eerie Egyp- 
tian wood statues, it is a painting which makes 
a virtue of understatement and lack of conven- 
tional “finish". 

Although the catalogue's bibliography d 
Levey’s writings on art bears witness to 
breadth of interests, he is In the end an eight 1 
centh-century devotee. The distinguish 
quality of his purchases in this period comes El 
no surprise, but he has refused to concentrate 
on predictable reputations alone. Alongside 
the cool gravity of David’s “Jacobus Blauw’M 
canvas which at last brings the full power of 
Republican neo-classicism to the collection, 
less celebrated names stand out. Perron neaii’s 
portrait of; the Romantic writer Jacques Caz- 
otte is a delightful achievement - refined and 
yet vigorous, dignified as well as mischievously 
amused. Luis Melgndez is another uhfomilkr 
figure, but his “Still Life with Oranges and 
Walnuts" fuses grandeur and sensuous delight 
with an intensity which recajls both Zurbardn 
and early Velfizquez. 

Now that the British rooms have been re- 
stored to their original’ Victorian magnificence, 
Levey’s- determination to .display our native 
achievements Is fully revealed., His acquisition 
of tile, Cqlt man double portrait by Wright of 
■ Derby , and above, all Stubbs’s consummate 
“Milbanke and. Melbourne Families”, shows 
■ haw Well he, has chosefi pictures for these hand - . 
•' r 9°[hs.pnlyiii hisinnovati veforays into 

/ ■ tpe twentieth century does uncertainty appe* fl 
'.the ” Portrait, of . Oret a MoSs ” is a strangely 
.-•awkwayd and unap^aiing Matisse, ' and tip 
equally 'unsatisfactory Picasso still-life has /it* 
. sjyen been included Jn tjijs exhibition. But { 

- pppIaufl Levey's cour^ge in mai&g iHe early 
•jftyentjetb century iegitimajte. teri4tqry for the 

■ 'Jdatipnal Gallery to dxpfore, and cOngratulate 
\ . ElTh on eprieHing^ the resi of : the collection with 
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In 1940, according to Peter Fleming, the Eng- 
lish looked oil the looming images of invasion 
“with a morbid relish, but without complete 
conviction". Foemen disguised ns nuns sup- 
posedly infested the land; all that was missing 
was the phantom Russian army of 1914. The 
Government, using newspaper space donated 
by the Brewers’ Society, directed that if 
Hitler’s troops landed people should stay put - 
“Our chaps will deal with them!" 

The same barminess, private and public, 
pervaded the invasion flaps of Napoleonic 
. times. John Whiting read up on the rumours in 
Carola Oman's Britain Against Napoleon : 
Bonaparte was building a bridge over the 
Channel; he was tunnelling under it; he was 
personally spying out the beaches, disguised as 
a seaman. The result was A Penny for a Song , 
which courts fame as the play in which two 
spent cannon-balls roll into a garden picnic and 
the hostess cries exasperatedly, “Shut that 
gale!” 

With a few more laughs like that, the play 
might not have flopped as badly as it did in 
1951. Not even an Emett fire-engine could save 
It. Audiences, it seemed, were ready for a 
comedy, or a farce, or a farcical comedy, or a 
sentimental or even whimsical comedy, but not 
a poetical-philosophical burlesque with a whiff 
of a Fry-up. For the 1962 revival by the Royal 
Shakespeare Company the playwright, with 
The Devils behind him and death facing him, 
turned one of his cast into an embittered fol- 
lower of Tom Paine. The new RSC production 
rightly reverts to the original innocent version, 
written, as Whiting said, “at a time of great 
personal happiness”. & 

Here is the Dorset garden of Sir Timothy 
Bellboys, who has reluctantly handed over his 
private army to a commander of Fencibles 
(“our chaps will deal with them"). Up in a tree 
his put-upon servant Humpage mans a look- 
out telescope. Timothy’s brother Lampretl, a 
manic firefighter since the day he inadvertently 
set fire to his future wife's breeches, also de- 


pends on Humpage for news of fires. So much 
for “morbid relish"; the “lack of complete con- 
viction" is found, conspicuously, in the urbane 
Hallnm, author of A Critical Inquiry into the 
Nature of Ecclesiastical Cant, a gently sardonic 
observer who resents being asked to run about 
posting up invasion notices. Two wanderers 
turn up: a blind, but articulate, ex-soldier on 
his way to urge the King to end the war, led by a 
small boy heading for Bethlehem to see Jesus. 
The soldier is unaware the King is mad, and no 
one cares to tell the boy that Jesus is dead. 

Mad as the monarch. Sir Timothy plots to 
dress up as Napoleon, and, using a French 
phrase-book, order the Emperor’s expected 
legions back to France. This involves twice 
descending a well into a network of tunnels, 
once in the well bucket and later - a splendid 
theatrical moment - in the basket of a com- 
mandeered balloon. Meanwhile Lamprett ex- 
tinguishes his brother’s beacon fires and his 
wife, in a golden breastplate, sets off with her 
maid to join an Amazon corps. It all adds up to 
a day of midsummer madness, with ardour and 
berserk enthusiasm deflated by the indiffer- 
ence of routine and a steadfast refusal to 
goggle. In the intervals between warlike busi- 
ness are dreamy dissertations on man’s need to 
clown to keep his sanity, to accept joy and 
laughter as reality not illusion, to travel in 
order to discover the reason for travelling, and 
so forth; sentiments unlikely to overheat the 
brain, but acceptable in a cuckoo-land frozen 
at ten to three, Ealing time. 

Howard Davies's production skimps only on 
food at the picnic. The fine red balloon up- 
stages the little red fire-engine, and a red flare, 
set off for no very good reason, heightens the 
air of childlike unreality. Brian Cox and Ian 
McNeice bustle about as the obsessed Bellboys 
brothers; Stephen Moore, as the dandy with a 
manservant to read Wordsworth’s foolishness 
to him, could have handled wittier lines; Mick 
Ford is the blind man fated to fall in love with 
the coltish Dorcas (Rudi Davies), who shows a 
lot of leg for an Austen-period seventeen-year- 
old; David Bradley, permanently treed, keeps 
slumber and insubordination at bay. The pro- 
gramme is bafflingly padded out with chunks of 
garden verse from the anthologies, but has a 
useful article on the Whiting corpus by Simon 
Trussler. 



Park's Twelfth Niglu Characters ", riddle cards for a Victorian party game of the 1840s, from the exhibition 
Spirit of Christmas: Christmas Revels, which is at the Bethnal Green Museum of Childhood until January 18. 


A brand new wife 


Grevel Lindop 


WILLIAM WYCHERLEY 
The Country Wife 

Royal Exchange Theatre , Manchester 


Fair folk 


David Nokes 


THOMAS HARDY 
Alter the Fair 
BBC?1 
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Hardy’s is a peculiarly photogenic brand of 
pessimism, and Hardy films, by now a recog- 
nizable genre, specialize in transforming his 
simple stubborn ironies into lingering seduc- 
tive myths of a world we have lost. Descrip- 
tions which, on the page, convey satire or sen- 
tentiousness, are softened by the designer’s 
loving care and the cameraman’s flattering lens 
into nostalgia. After the Fair Is a ninety-minute 
film adapted at two removes from Hardy’s 
short story “On the Western qrcuit". De- 
canted for the festive season, it. releases a rich 
aroma of .bygotip country, stores and Ioamshire 
gbodness. From the country fairground to the 
^fields of com; from the cathedral close to. the 
traditional brewery with its pair of well-' 
groomed shire-horse drays, every shot is as 
wholesome as a Hovis ad. Even the snobberies 
of this.vanlshed world appear more quaint than 
Mcibujj. “Either she’s a servant or she’s not”, 
WrM Arthur (Kenneth Haigh) at his wife 
" • Edith' ^ (Hannah Gordon), reproving her 
JMdJgsnces towards their housemaid. But 
fr&fi'fid in the reflective glow of polished period 
^tfaces: h|s words evoke not criticism but a 
v oycuri8t fascination with an era when values 
?£ stiff as collars. ' " 

.' Simple, sensuous and passionate, Hardy’s 
•; “bnic little tale relies 6n the most conventional 
offering a stark contrast of the word 
,^ theTlesh. $amml Davis plays the country 
, a seduced by, the young Lon- 
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Hannah Gordon plays the neglected wife 
whose letters to Charles, ostensibly on Anna’s 
behalf, become increasingly lyrical and inti- 
mate as she acts out a fantasy of fulfilmen l . The 
success of the film rests on the relationship 
between these two women and both actresses 
give outstanding performances. In voice, man- 
ner, gesture and accent they are perfectly con- 
trasted. Sammi Davis is breathless, gawky and 
impulsive, with a Wessex accent as ripe as her 
budding Figure. Hannah Gordon is elegant and 
sophisticated, yet breathing a distinct note of 
desire into her formal sentences. Gillian Free- 
man’s script fills out Hardy’s story (and Frank 
Harvey’s stage play) with some well-judged 
and idiomatic dialogue. "A girl can get that 
hungry she don't always wait for the parson to 
say grace", is one of Anna’s typical remarks. 

A particular success is the film’s use of folk 
song. The raucous renderings of bucolic double 
entendres in “The Cuckoo’s Nest" and “Every- 
thing in the Garden’s Lovely" nicely convey 
Hardy’s ambivalence towards peasant lore, 
ripe but cruel, unsentimental as nature, itself. 
The look of bewilderment and dismay on Mar- 
tyn Stanbridge’s face as he sees his new bride 
singing along with her drunken peasant cronies 
on their wedding day is a perfect image of the 
townee’s disillusionment with the dream of 
pastoral innocence. ' 


“Finnegans Wake : Contexts”, a week-long 
symposium sponsored by the University o 
Leeds and Leeds Polytechnic, will be held in 
Leeds from July 13 to 17. The aim of the sym- 
posium is to provoke a reassessment « 
eans Wake in the light of Joycean scholarsliip 
of the last fifty years. Further ^formation can 
be obtained from School of English, University 
of Leeds, Leeds ES2 9JT.- * * ” 


“Pshaw," drawls Sparkish, “I would no more 
miss seeing a new play the first day than 1 
would miss sitting in the wits' row." Theatrical 
self-consciousness, in every sense, is the 
keynote of Restoration comedy, and a quality 
few productions adequately embody. But even 
Sparkish and his cronies - given to “standing 
on a bench in the pit" and claiming attention as 
“the poet's rivals in his audience" - would have 
been left gaping by this Country Wife : almost a 
“new play" in itself, sb thoroughly have 
Nicholas Hytner’s direction and Mark Thomp- 
son’s designs shattered and renewed the con- 
ventions of “Restoration" staging. 

Thompson has developed an entirely new 
design idiom: neither "period" nor “modern" 
but lavish, grotesque and monstrously stylish, 
the iownswomen dragging enormous peacock- 
tail trains of coloured satin and armoured with 
bodices so stiff they seem to move indepen- 
dently of the bnre arms and shoulders behind 
them; the men in a variety of contrasted styles - 
. the numbskull “wit" Sparkish in ludicrously 
tight-waisted, long-skirted coats, a minuscule 
coronet perched foppishly on top of his head; 
the quack-doctor punkish In silver brocade and 
bondage-tight black leather; the rakish Dori- 
lantin culottes, razor-cut hair and gigantic ear- 
ring; and by contrast Pinchwife, the jealous 
husband, in layers of coarse and shapeless 
brown wool, exuding stinginess and musty ru- 
ral retirement. Only Mrs Pinchwife - the 
"country wife" herself - in a subdued print 
dress with many petticoats, and Horner, tbe 
problematic hero, in black satin breeches, 
come close to conventional period costume. 

Gary Oldman's Homer is an obsessed, Faus- 
tian figure, his stratagem of gaining access to 
the town wives by posing as a eunuch - victim 
of “an English-French chirurgeon’s" drastic 
treatment for the pox - motivated less by lust- 
ful impudence than by some demonic quest for 
total mastery over self and others. Between 
eloquently misogynistic speeches, frenzied 
grappllngs with the women and moments of 
near-hysterical self-congratulation , he sits aus- 
terely in meditation or prowls the stqge practis- 
ing Tai-Ch’i. His emotional isolation is almost 
total , breached only by a few moments of bitter 
compassion for Harcourt .when the Intter 
appears to have lost Alithea. At this pojnt 
Oldman manages to mpke of what looks In the 
text like a fairly perfunctory aside - “Poor 
Harcourt, I am sorry thoii hast missed her" - a 
momentary' relation of bdth pity Arid envy at 


the spectacle of Harcourt’s affectionate nor- 
mality. 

Alex Jennings almost succeeds in making 
Sparkish the centre of the play: his wonderfully 
impervious stupidity , the anxious movement of 
his eyes from speaker to speaker as he tries to 
grasp the rapid movement of that “wit’’ he 
professes but can never attain, the almost sub- 
human innocence of his confidence that others 
are there for his use,- make him an object of 
constant fascination. He is effectively balanced 
by Karen Dairy's highly intelligent Alithea, 
whose face is a vivid diorama of mingled dis- 
belief, hilarity and reluctant contempt as she is 
gradually brought to understand the depth of 
her fianed’s complacent cynicism. Cheryl 
Campbell plays MaTgery Pinchwife as a boun- 
cing. enthusiastic hoyden. She turns a neat 
backward somersault on to the couch in her 
first scene, strides round the revolving stage to 
get exercise (“she requires as much airing as 
her husband's horse", comments an amused 
Alithea) and giggles with delight at her own 
wickedness as she is drawn into the liaison with 
Horner. Emphasizing her single-minded deter- 
mination to enjoy herself on her first (and 
probably her last) visit to London, Cheryl 
Campbell allows her to remain innocent until 
her last line. It is, we realize, only when she 
finally denies to her hnsband that she loves 
Horner, that Homer’s corruption taints her. 

These characters create their own environ- 
ments. In her husband’s town lodgings the 
guileless Mrs Pinchwife unpacks a huge trunk 
and carefully arranges a long row of well-worn 
soft toy animals - one of which Pinchwife in a 
jealous rage subsequently tears apart with his 
teeth; Horner inhabits a sparse darkened space 
furnished only with a purple glass light-sculp- 
ture and a hard bed; for the other characters, 
the props (personal stereos and computers, 
neon signs, glittering showcases dropping from 
the flies to indicate the fashionable shopping 
arcades of the New Exchange) display a world 
dominated by money, stylish ostentation and 
quick gratification. 

Add to all this a string trio playing witty 
incidental music in a mixture of modem and 
pastiche-baroque idioms; the forceful staccato 
"dubbing” of Wycherley's moralistic end-of- 
act couplets over percussive ghetto- blaster 
music (the humiliated Pinchwife uses the 
obligatory disc-jockey stutter to brilliant effect 
as he spits out his lines at the close of Act 
three: “The gallant treats, presents and gives 
the ball / But it's the absent c-c-c-cuckold pays 
for all”); the superbly slick scene-shifts, 
choreography and mime; and the result is a 
continually surprising, heterogeneous yet 
beautifully-integrated production, vigorous 
and almost balletic in its kaleidoscopic, con- 
stantly mobile surface. Restoration comedy 
can ‘slirely* never be the same again. 
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Including him out 


Zachary Leader 

MICHAEL FREEDLANI) 

The Goldwyn Touch: A biography of Sum 
Cioldwyn 

264pp. Hnrrap. £9.95. 
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“1 have a rule for you". Samuel Goldwyn once 
cold a fellow execulivc; "a happy studio makes 
bad pictures.” This was never Goldwyn 's prob- 
lem. “To be under his command even tempor- 
arily is a living hell”, wrote an anonymous 
contributor to the New Yorker. For Goldwyn 
was not only a bully, a windbag und a cheat 
(“the only man who could throw a seven with 
one dice", according to Harpo Marx), but a 
perfectionist as well. “He was one of the very 
few people I ever worked with”, recalled Julius 
Epstein, co-aulhor of Casablanca and Yankee 
Doodle Dandy . “who thought first of all of the 
quality of what we were doing.” 

And was willing to pay for it. When duilies 
displeased Goldwyn, he fired the director - 
once at a cost of 900, QUO dollars. The smallest 
detail - a prop, n costume, a hairstyle, a phrase 
- had to be okayed. “ What does ‘din* mean?”, 
Goldwyn once asked an aide ut u screening of 
Ruffles (1940). “It means ‘noise’”, the aide 
replied. “Well make him say 'noise' in that 
case." This change was reputed to have cost 
Goldwyn between fifteen nnd twenty thousand 
dollars. 

Rampant wilfulncss lay at the heart not only 
of Goklwyn's success but of his notorious ver- 
bal solecisms. Not all "Goldwynisms” derive 
from ignorance; many are a product of simple, 
naked egotism. “For your information. I’d like 
to ask you a question." “When I want your 
opinion I’ll give it to you.” “I’m exhausted 
from not talking.” “You and I have a big prob- 
lem", Goldwyn once informed Adolph Zukor: 
“You’ve got Gary Cooper, and 1 want him.” 
According to Darryl F. Zanuck (who would 
know) il was “chemically impossible for Sam 
everlosee any other viewpoint than his own. It 
isn’t a matter of arguing or logic. It’s just che- 
mically impossible.” This is something sug- 
gested by even the most famous of Goldwyn- 
isms, such as “include me out" and “strongest 
weakpoint”. 

Inevitably, Goldwyn worked alone. Though 
he gave his name to Metro-Gokfwyn-Mayer, 
the partnership wasshort-lived, and most of his 
seventy filras-including Dead End (1937), The 


Goldwyn Follies (1938), Wuthering Heights 
( 1939), The Little Foxes (1941 ), The Best Years 
of Our Lives (1946). The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty (1947) and Guys and Dolls (1955) - were 
independently produced. By 1925 he had his 
own studio and stable of stars, and the only 
lasting professional association he ever man- 
aged was with his second wife. Frances, to 
whose excellent judgment he seems to have 
owed much. This independence was evident 
early on, as was his astonishing energy and 
drive. Goldwyn (nfi Gelbftsz - and hence, 
courtesy of Ellis Island, Goldfish) was born in 
Warsaw in 1882. At the age of eleven he ran 


man J. Mankiewicz and James Thurber. At 
one point he even tried to get Sigmund Freud 
to work for him, and several times approached 
Bernard Shaw. (Freud simply refused to see 
him, while as for Shaw: “The trouble, Mr 
Goldwyn, is that you are only interested in art, 
and I am only interested in money.") Even 
when he got his man, though, the results were 
not always happy. Maurice Maeterlinck signed 
on, and promptly submitted an adaptation of 
The Life of a Bee. “My God”, said the apoplec- 
tic Goldwyn. “He’s written a story where the 
hero is a bee." 

The Goldwyn Touch is Michael Freedland’s 
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In the early ycurs of the twentieth century, 
Winslow Homer, already secure in his reputa- 
tion as one of America’s leading oil painters, 
came to reconsider his career. “In the future I 
will live by my water-colors", he wrote to a 
friend. Almost a century later, the public has 
been given an opportunity to test that claim. In 
honour of the sesquicentenniol of his birth, a 


Samuel Goldwyn playing cards with his second wife, Frances Howard, reproduced from the book reviewed 
here. 


away from home, eventually making his way to 
England. At fourteen he set sail for the United 
States, having stolen the money for his pas- 
sage. Tliree years later, he was “the most suc- 
cessful glove salesman in the whole of the Uni- 
ted Stales”, and by 1909 he was making fifteen 
thousand dollars a week. His entry into the 
movie business a year later was no less 
meteoric. 

Even Goldwyn's enemies conceded his sure 
movie instincts. “Quality” was what he sought, 
and he always went after the best. Among the 
writers he employed (often billing them above 
the film’s title) were Geoge F. Kauffman and 
Robert E. Sherwood, Lillian Heilman, Her- 


nineteenth showbiz biography (among his 
other titles are Peter O'Toole, The Two Lives 
of Errol Flynn, Dino : The Dean Marlin Story). 
Even of its type it is a terrible book, full of 
awkward and ungrammatical sentences, feeble 
jokes, misprints. It seems not to have been 
edited at all. There is no list of Goldwyn’s 
films, important dates and relationships (with 
his first wife and daughter, for instance) are 
fudged or omitted, the chronology is unclear. 
Though the book contains a number of funny 
anecdotes, readers would be best advised to 
wait for the much-projected authorized biogra- 
phy by A. Scott Berg. Goldwyn was a monster, 
but he deserved better than this. 


Creative megalomania 



Peter Brunette 

JOHN HOUSEMAN 
Unfinished Business: A meinour 
. 498pp. Chatto and Windus. £14.95. 
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John Houseman’s many triumphs as producer, 
director, and, late in life, as an actor, continue 
. with his intelligent autobiography. Unfinished 
Business. Though Houseman nowhere men- 
tions it, it is actually an edited compilation of' 
three volumes of autobiography published in 
the United States between 1972 and 1983. He 
has been closely and successfully involved with 
the theatre, cinema, radio and television. De- 
spite his impeccable manners, his self-centred- 
ness is seldom far from the surface though it Is 

. redeemed by cheerful admissions of megalo- 
. mania. He goes to great lengths to explain 
the sources of his insecurity and hmbition; 
furthermore, he is unstinting in bis. praise of 
.others.* . 

Bora Jacques Haussmiui in Bucharest, the ■ 
; dply offspring of aJe wish -Alsatian father and a - 
1 Britislt mother, he began his professional life in 
• England as ;a grain merchant. He was, made 
bankrupt by the stuck market crash or 1929, , 
dnd dfte^a chancfr suggestion from his actress 
, f vdfe. the ^frighiiened, mined man ift'ljis early ■: 

; thirties” decided fo distract hlmsq|([hy writing 
: s ’T. 1>) A chupci|c mounter in 1934 resulted in 
WSdirecllon of Vj^TTliOmsoii and Gertrude 
: S^n’s opera Foot, Salnh hi Tjktee A& m, < 
by the sQcCcss of tjtls venture, he: 

• ; invited nineteen Brpjuftvay- star- : 
. . WeUte to acf ip hi£ next project ; Afe|ti- 1 


bald MacLeish's political drama Panic. Thus 
began one of the most fruitful partnerships in 
the history of American theatre. Houseman 
and Welles went on to collaborate in the Feder- 
al Theater Project (the United States govern- 
ment's attempt to provide work for unem- 
ployed theatre people), the Negro Theater 
Project, whh its legendary Black Macbeth, the 
Mercury Theater (where Marlowe's Doctor 
Fauslus and a modern-dress Julius Caesar were 
produced), and the notorious War of the 
Worlds radio broadcast of 1938. Houseman’s 
account of this marvellously hectic period is 
first-rate. 

Tn the late 1930s Welles’s financial profligacy 
and imperious artistic demands became 
grounds for violent quarrels between the two 
men. On one occasion during a Mercury Com- 
pany dinner in a restaurant Houseman tells us 
that Welles threw flaming dish heaters at him. 
The row ended when the curtains caught fire. 
After ten. weeks of working with Jbseph Man- - 
kicwicz on the screenplay for Citizen Kaiie, 
anxious to sever all connection with Welles, he 
!eft for Washington, where he contributed to 
the United States wbt effort by working for 
Voice of America, Uter, he became a Hdlly- 
woot) .producer, nurturing ,;'the. talents of ; ■ 
Raymond Chandler, Max Ophuls and Nicholas 
Ray. During the same period, he produced 
Brecln’s Galileo Galilei with Charles Laiighton ; . 
nnd.tonsf deled by patriotic blacklisted to be a ' ’ 
Comtminin.Vfellow traveller” , he skirmished ‘ 
briefly with ^niifor M^arthy and the MGM : 
■studio hqgds who demanded ihis TeperitanCc ■ v 
U direct ; with ihe'Meiichn - 
■ Sh^espeare: Fwilysl 

be^-knovW^.ic«il v 
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Scenes from Exploring the ocean 

^ Bry an J. Wolf 
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jonn ItllSMTil layiur Winslow Homer Wutercolours 

FRANK GAIK) " 25^ P p. Yale University Press. £25. 

The Passion of Ingmar Bergman 0300036957 

547pp. Durham, NC: Duke University Press 

£14.4(1. ' * . , . , 

U822305860 In the early years of the twentieth century, 

Winslow Homer, already secure in his reputn- 

Since many critics, like most of the public d° n “ 0I,C America’s lending oil pninters, 
during Ingmar Bergman's early career founi came 10 reconsider his career. ‘‘In the future I 
his work impenetrable, there was a tendeiw will live by my watercolors”, he wrote to a 
also to write impenetrably about him. Bnttlia friend. Almost a century later, the public has 
is some time ago now, ami what seemed sin been given an opportunity to test that claim. In 
gcringly obscure in 1964, when the Engtai honour of the sesquicentenniol of his birth, a 
version of Jorn Donner's The Personal Visra comprehensive exhibition of Homer s water- 
of Ingmar Bergman came out , or even in 19ft colours . is currently touring major museums in 
when Persona, prohubly Bergman’s most djf&‘ *he United States. Organized by Helen A. 
cult film, appeared, has now, with habituA ; Cooper, Curator at the Yale University Art 
and the passage of lime . been reduced to m» , Gallery, the exhibition is accompanied by her 
ageable proportions. Bergman himself has it exce ^ ent catalogue which, because of its 
treated from being a controversial modems l - scholarship as well as the quality of its repro- 
to becoming an accepted classic and cinemto • Auctions, is a significant book in its own right, 
elder statesman. Homer was slow to discover the expressive 

So the timing of Frank Gado's The Paula I. possibilities of the medium. He began is 
of Ingmar Bergman is absolutely right: this, caieer as an apprentice m a Boston lithography 
the moment, as even Bergman’s “last" fits shop. and so °" branched out into freel !"“ 

Fanny and Alexander (1983), is falling to ! Nation work for popular magazines i of he 

place as history, for a comprehensive and* day. V 16 ^ lvd ^ ar e ^f n ’ ® .. h k 

rious study of his work. The book is an invn : ^ l ^ e Union army for a w l e, e i g 

tigation of the man as well as the films to ■“*« of C ™ l A War Sub ^J° 

writings, and it is pleasing to find that, whi Weekly. Ha started I to i experm uj—cpif 
Professor Gado does not indulge in gossip fa F a,0t ‘^8 in the mid- 18 s, an j 

its own sake, he is perfectly ready to examim J) suddenly in he pu 'e y Front” 

Bergman's chequered emotional life wheat h “ war canvases, Pn^^om theFront , 

seems to be relevant. And with an artists re “‘ ved cntical 

consistenly autobiographical as Bergman Hi position , muted colours .J . ? ^ f 

not always easy to decide what is and whati ^ of the . paJ ^ ,ng . m r dominated until 
not relevant new st y le m American art, dominated until 

Indeed, the particular triumph of Gado^ by 

book is that it demonstrates clearly the cor experience Homer had will 

stant interlinking between Bergman s en» was ranfined to preliminar; 

uonal state and h,s thought processes. Indf skeich{s ^ hjs drawiiig5 and nllls H trations . t 
past Bergman has been treated as a ph*, lg?3 when he wa5 thirty-seven 

sopher on rdm, as though Ihe impulses bd^ „ an international exhibition i, 

Ins film-making were almost entirely IntefcL yoAoipntedbytte American Societ 
tual. But is .s unlike y that films which Ml Patotersta Water Colors. It contains 
pnmanly intellectual constructs withonl j B , most m Eoropean and American wate, 
weigh of personal emotion behmd to incIudin f 200 contemporary Britis 

could last as well as Bergman s have 1 , moreorfl works coileeted by the English critic an 
they continue to move as well as to puzzle * He nry Blackburn. Homer re. 

to provoke. Of course, not all of Bergtoj og n iz ed the possibilities of the medlurii forth 
films have lasted equally well , nnd Gado is iwj : ^ me 

first to say so unequivocally. No render is goitij Almos ; imm edin,ely. he began to exper 

to agree completely With his judgments; SOB me|)[ M filJt his wn , erco | ollrs were cons 

mil feel that he is unduly severe about romed deilKl by c(iHcs origina | bu , disiurbins; the 

the comedies, unduly impressed by Pers , were too “unfinished" for contemporary tasi* 

(key work though it Is), and mudi too hard 0 ; „ ■ ai fasllion of , hc tlnl( 


illustrations of Civil War subjects to Harper's 
Weekly. He started to experiment with oil 
painting in the mid-1860s, and found himself, 
in 1866, suddenly in the public eye when one of 
his war canvases, “Prisoners from the Front”, 
received critical acclaim. The cropped com- 
position, muted colours and complex psycho- 
logy of the painting marked the beginning of a 
new style in American art, dominated until 
then by Hudson River School landscapes and 
genre scenes of boundless optimism. 

What limited experience Homer had with 
watercolours was confined to preliminary 
sketches for his drawings and illustrations. It 
was not until 1873, when he was thirty-seven, 
that he went to an international exhibition in 
New York organized by the American Society 
of Painters In . Water Colors. It contained 
almost 600 European and American water- 
colours, including 200 contemporary British 
works collected by the English critic and 
entrepreneur, Henry Blackburn. Homer rec- 
ognized the possibilities of the medium for the 
first time. 

Almost immediately, he began to experi- 
mem. At first his watercolours were consi- 
dered by critics original but disturbing; they 
were too “unfinished” for contemporary taste. 


rate and social 61ile at fashionable hunting re- 
treats in the wilderness areas of upstate New 
York and Canada. 

Cooper's originality lies in her reconstruc- 
tion of Homer’s evolving technical mastery as a 
watercolour ist. She details the complex range 
of methods available to him, noting those tech- 
niques he adopted, those he adapted and those 
he rejected altogether. With remarkable sensi- 
tivity, she unravels the process by which indi- 
vidual images slowly took life on the page. 

By the end of Winslow Homer Watercolours, 
we understand how crucial a role watercolour 
played in Homer’s development as an artist. 
We also begin to suspect how right he was in his 
assessment of his own strength as a water- 
colourist. Where his oils tend to be statements 
for the ages, composed as dense and occa- 
sionally metaphysical explorations on a theme, 
the watercolours render the transitory eternal. 
They tell us about the smells of a summer day 
in the Bahamas, the poignant arc of a fisher- 
man's fly and rod, Ihe hallucinatory quietness 
of an ocean sunset. Above ail, they tell us, as 
the oils do not, what little there is to know of 
the private and sensual rhythms of a public 
man's life. 

There are mysteries, of course, that the 
watercolours fail to solve. They hint at Hom- 
er’s changing notions of sexuality. Throughout 
the 1870s, his images of women bordered on 
the conventional. His female figures were 
often fashionable and almost always flirta- 
tious. In the early 1880s, Homer spent two 
years in England living in a fishing community 
at Cullercoats in Northumberland. His women 
were never the same again. They became 
heroic and curiously desexualized. It is as if he 
had discovered in the women at Cullercoats a 
new force which seems, like the ocean itself, 


ambiguously maternal, creative and, at mo- 
ments, destructive. All this is present in the 
watercolours, more perhaps than in the oils, 
but none of it is explained. 

So too with Homer’s famous statement that 
‘‘The Sun will not rise, or set. without my 
notice, nnd thnnks.” Cooper accepts the pas- 
sage, as readers before her have, as testimony 
to Homer’s attentiveness to nature and con- 
cern with light. But one may also read the 
closing two words of the passage as an after- 
thought, lacked on as a defence against a de- 
gree of ambition bordering on arrogance. Seen 
from this vantage, Homer's words reveal 
another side to his art, a sublime dimension 
that we see surfacing behind the apparent 
“naturalness” of his images. There are mo- 
ments when Homer resembles Friedrich rather 
than the Barbizon painters he consciously 
learned from. An older Romanticism floats 
through his work, reminding os of earlier 
artists who allegorize nature as part of their 
personal agon with it. Homer was as much a 
contemporary of Ryder and the Symbolists as 
the Barbizon School, and we lose something of 
his power when we forget this side of him. 

The future, I suspect, looks quite bright for 
Homer's watercolours. This lavishly illustrated 
book reminds us not only of the extraordinary 
quality of his achievement, but of the larger 
role that non-oil works have played in the de- 
velopment of modern art. Homer’s water- 
colours are repositories of experimentation: in 
subject-matter, in technique, in the very possi- 
bilities of the medium. What Homer learned 
from watercolour - and what we learn from 
him - is the freedom of the artist to experiment 
and play with limits, not because experimenta- 
tion is the means to an end, but because ex- 
ploration within a medium is an end in itself. 


Good, plain, 
middlebrow 
challenge 

Christopher Retd 
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Makers unmade 


United States - then Playhouse 90 on televi- 
sion, then the directorship of the drama divi- 
sion of the Juilliard Music School, and finally 
on to world-wide fame and great fortune (not 
to mention an Academy Award) in his first 
acting role, undertaken at the age of seventy, 
as Professor Kingsfield in The Paper Chase. 

Inevitably, there was a price to such inordin- 
ate success, and it seems to have been paid, 
largely, by Houseman's family. He admits to 
not having been a very good father, and his 
wife was subjected to innumerable transcon- 
tinental and transatlantic migrations, usually 
without prior consultation, as he pursued his 
ambitions. Here again bis candour saves him, 
though he is not in the slightest bit apologetic. 
He is also remarkably- forthcoming about his 
motives, admitting, for example, that his va- 
rious low-paying government service jobs 
"were, for the ihost part, shrewdly chosen and 
did more thin some qf my more lucrative com- 
mercial endeavours to enhance m'y profession- 
al reputation add to feed my growing lust 
■power”'. ••••■■. ■; : 

Perhaps the greatest strength of Unfinished. 
Business is Houseman’s! abjtttyltp create such a 
viyidy yet Controlled nanatwe. He is a master 
of the brief, telling portrait occasionally 
negative but never petty qr vindictive - captur- \ 
idg the essence- pf -hutidr^ds of characters, 
ranging from Virginia /Woolf to Martha Gra- 
hamv whp, populate hjs .account. Mpre than 
anyth ingelse though ,hepro vides anlnforqjed ! 
view!: of the; popular and performing aT^ in' 1 
' AmeHca, . ffdn 'l93ds- ,Neiv - York : "theatre 
; though l^ ^ouywqod tb ;1950s netWork 
;:telftValo^ wh6n 1 they \veire perha^ atr'thbir- 


(key work though it is), and mud) loo l ,a ™® Uni ike the prevailing fashion of the time, 

Hour of the Wo// (“nothing short of an ernbar ; which emphasizcd U g ht!y drftWll mld highly 

rasstnent ), but on the whole his opmions«« fiaishedsBrtaces Homer's work was relatively 
sound. • 


sound. ... ,,, J loose and spontaneous in style. Not until ings, woodblocks ana test pruois - mc uic = 

In certain respects the book rends like a l lmprcssion|sm sevem , year8 lat< . r provided the work of three siblings - she was delermmed to. 

epitaph. In the main this is Bergman’s o»» V American mihllc with a wav of seeing that discover why Americans from humble ongins 


Wanda M, Corn 

DIANA KORZEN1K 

Drawn to Art: A nineteenth-century American 
dream 

279pp. Hanover, NH: University Press ofNew 
England; available in Britain from Trevor 
Brown Associntes. £30. 

0 8745 1 339 1 

Drawn to Art is a biography of three artists who 
belonged to the rank and file of nineteenth- 
century wood-engravers, weekend water- 
colourists nnd painters that occasionally pro- 
duced the greatness of a FitzIIugh Lane or 
Winslow Homer. When Difltin Korzenik came 
upon a New England family’s collection of 
sketchbooks, drawings, watercolours, paint- 
ings, woodblocks and test proofs - the life’s 


epitaph. In the muin this is Bergman s o’* 
fault, since he has been so insistent that ftwfy ■ 
and Alexander wns his last film. If indeed : 
artist ever can choose his own finale, FaW) 
and Alexander would be the perfect endinj ; 
light but not unserious, it touches on maty 
of the director’s favourite themes and seems W j 
find the kind of reconciliation with which Pn* - 


American public with a way of seeing that 
seemed to approximate, and thereby validate, 
his method did he gain whole-hearted accept- 
ance. His career developed, rather unevenly, 
in a single direction: away from the finish and 
control that led one critic to characterize con- 
temporary watercolour as “tickling a picture to 
death with small touches", and towards the 


— - lv ueam with small touches", ana rowaras me 

pero breaks his rod. But life .s seldom quite* \ . wfaMOUS and accid ental manner that, 
neat, and Bergman does appear, desp; > togetherwith his luminous washes, became the 
great de^ of equivocation, to be continuing W hallmark of his mature work. ■: 
make films. Maybe documentaries like u* . Cooper’s portrait of Homer conforms gener- 

Fanny and Alexander Document or An™ a j ly . to thRt constructed by critics add bio- 
Face do not count; perhaps it does make somj ^ graphers before her. Sbe hfots at his possible 
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radical difference that After the Rehearsal nai j affoir with the red-headed girl who modelled ambitious of the ^o evenfoally b^a me a 

The Blessed Oner were made on video rath* f/ partner in Samuel 

than on film. But clearlv the cinematic ^ h frnm tn thp anti-social - wood-engraving company. But su 


discover why Americans from humble origins 
with little schooling and few sources of Inspira- 
tion were “drawn to art”.' . . . a • 

As far as one can tell, the Cross family s art, 
- of fourteen colour plates, only five are of 
Cross paintings - is very ordinary. It is their 
unfulfilled artistic lives that provide the subject 
of this book. All three children were encour- 
aged to draw in their early years by an accom- 
plished artist-neighbour and access to art 
manuals. They all three aspired but failed to 
make drawing central to their careers. Both 
brothers left fanning for Boston and Jobs m the 
wood-engraving industry. Henry, the more 
ambitious of the two, eventually became a 


ledgeable about the institutional incentives 
which, at the time, motivated Americans to 
take up pencil, brush and engraving tools. 

The lessons of history, however, are not al- 
ways foremost in a biography which often in- 
dulges in too much affectionate detail. Korze- 
nik has so much empathy for her subjects and 
their artefacts that she tends to exaggerate the 
significance of ordinary experience and every- 
day art, forgetting to compare the lives and 
performances of her subjects with those of 
their better-known, more skilled contempor- 
aries. She too readily assumes that the Cross 
family’s failures were those of the culture on 
the whole, and that had they only had greater 
means, and lived in a more generous time, they 
might have become major figures and led less 
fractured lives. But it Is not at all clear that any 
one of the Cfoss children had the desire, disci- 
pline or talent to be more than a general practi- 
tioner in the industrial arts. Foster seemed con- 
tent as a wood-engraver; there is little evidence 
that Henry, the most talented, wanted to ex- 
hibit his paintings or to study and travel in 
order to improve his skills; and Emma seems to 
have offered little resistance to the restrictive 
boundaries of a spinster’s life. 

Korzenik seems astonished that her humble 
subjects had the will to make art in a society in 
the process of industrialization and weak in 
artistic training and encouragement. But what 
is more impressive about her story is the way 
that it underlines the centrality of visual think- 
' ing in post-CIvil War America. Whatever the 


There is something terrifying about the sheer 
size of Norman Rockwell's output. Like 
Mozart, whom he resembled in his astonishing 
fluency, or Dickens, or Picasso, he was one of 
those artists of whom it is tempting to say that 
he was a force of nature. In Rockwell’s case, 
however, “a force of good-nature would 
probably be more accurate. His relentless 
bonhomie, the coercive charitableness of his 
vision, one's growing impatience in the face of 
so much liberally applied sweetness and light - 
these are the things that finally disqualify 
him from a place alongside the creators of 
Don Giovanni and Great Expectations. And 
yet . . . 

The problem of Rockwell’s stature would no 
doubt be less acute if it were not for his prodi- 
gious technical gifts. It is as if from the very 
beginning he had set out to demonstrate, by 
virtue of dogged adherence to those standards 
of decency and craftsmanship which the art of 
the present century has so bewilderingly 
flouted, that everything would now be fine and 
dandy if only good, plain, American, middle- 
brow sense had prevailed in the aesthetic 
sphere, as it has striven to in the political. 

Rockwell's oil painting for the cover of the 
Saturday Evening Post. January 13. 1962, is 
typical of his methods. Called “The Connois- 
seur”, it places a stout white male citizen in 
front of an ironically painstaking pastiche of 
Jackson Pollock, dribbles and splashes meticu- 
lously rendered, and invites us to guess at the 
look on . his face and the thoughts running 
through his head. To his credit, Rockwell was 
too cunning to express his contempt outright. 
Rather, his trick was to absorb what might 
have been a potentially threatening element 
into the anodyne atmosphere of his own cre- 
ated world, thereby supposedly taming and 
neutralizing it. His mock -Pollock is a counter- 
part to those gawky urchins and gauche red- 
necks who embody, in his work, as much as he 
was prepared to contemplate of violence and 
anarchy. For all its social awkwardnesses and 
domestic rough-and-tumble, the America he 
chose to depict was really a very safe and heart- 
warming place In which to imagine oneself 

I'vhig. , . , . 

It was Rockwell’s technical sophistication, 
refined to serve a vision of the utmost bland- 
ness, that made him such a revenling commen- 
i tator on American political events from the 
i First World War until the late 1960s. Whether 
humorous or sentimental, his pictures of 
United States servicemen were conceived 
frankly, and understandably. In the spirit of 
i propaganda . More worrylngly , his portraits of 
l politicians might have been painted by the 

t politicians themselves, so unabashed is their 

f tendency to ennoble and to monumentalize. It 
soon becomes clear that Rockwell’s main pur- 
: pose was to offer America the most pleasing 
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after all, only sixty-eight - to discount the .< Vas never a recluse and always affiliated him- 
sibility that in a few years The Passion of ins E . selfvdthfine clubs and first-class hotels), and 
mar Bergman may be In need of revision ^ f stfe watches, almost from a distance, the events 
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updating. But for the time being. If you ^ characterized Homer’s inner life: the 

accommodate onljr one book on Bergman, ^ | death of hismother and the companionship of 


should be it. 


Jhe Hollywood Film ; industry: A 
(290pp; Routledge and Kegah Paul in assq^ 
vtion With the British Film Institute. Paperbtf*' 
£7.95. 0 7100,9730 1) .edited by Paul Kerr is 0 
, collection of essays dealing with indiist^ 

! Hollywood, They include ”D: W. Griffith 
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jjftlh of his mother and the companionship of 
hi 4 father and brother. What she introduces to 
Je Caiiqn for the first time is material which 
uftws on recent Scholarship in other fields: the 
of. professionalism that initially kept 

“otpenfat a: distance from watercolours b6- 

bf their ainateur status, and the sports- 
roaa; ethos j-whioh characterized, upper-class 


wood-engraving company. But success was 
short-lived. The advent of half-tone reproduc- 
tions forced both men to take to the road and 
support themselves with odd jobs. Their sister, 
Emma, meanwhile, taught in local schools, 
travelled to Boston to attend formal art classes 
and attempted to earn her living at photo- 
retouching. She never married and eventuaUy 
moved back to the family home, where she 
served on the local school board and directed 
the town's first public library. 

Korzenik is at her best when demonstrating 
how self-instruction through drawing manuals 
paved the way to aft training in the schools .and 


considered to be good for you. Ordinary peo- 
ple learned to sketch during childhood just as 
they learned to sing, to write letters and poet- 
ry. For some, artistic skills led to a trade or to 
the fine arts. For so many others, particularly 
women, in the nineteenth century, drawing, 
sketching and watercolour painting were re- 
spectable pastimes. Drawn to Art is a poignant 
reminder that Less than a century ago people 
regarded the sketchbook as they did the letter 
or the diary, as a healthy and enlightened way 
of exercising the mind and of keeping a record 
of time and place. 


Postage: Inland 18p Ab*oaD,28p 
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his death the leaders of the country may still 
have something like his dream of a small-town 
democratic idyll in mind as they blunder about 
the world imposingtheir good nature on all and 
sundry. 

The two huge volumes of Norman Rockwell: 
A definitive catalogue, compiled by Laurie 
Norton Moffatt with admirable thoroughness 
and care, are a generous memorial to a life- 
time's extraordinary industry., Most of Rock- 
well's work, even in such a medium as oil paint, 
was conceived for reproduction, and it trans- 
fers! handsomely to these glossy pages. 
Whether so much that was designed for purely 
ephemeral ends deserves to be salvaged re- 
mains open to question, but Rockwell’s chal- 
lenge to the aesthetic prejudices of our age 
cannot bd lightly dismissed, and one is glad to 
have jt documented herein all its intimidating 
bulk/ ,• vi v ■. • 1 • 
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Perpetual recreation 


David Pocock 
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DRUCE LINCOLN 

Mylli, Cosmos, and Society: I ndo- European 
themes of creation and destruction 
278pp. Harvard University Press. £18.95. 
0674597753 

This book is sadly undersold by a stale title. 
Bruce Lincoln has traced out in some detail the 
Indo-European equivalents of our own medi- 
eval correspondences both among material 
things and between material and immaterial - 
parts of the body, planets, plants, animals, 
virtues, social groups, diseases and so on. The 
big difference is that he is dealing with corres- 
pondences within a coherent cosmology that 
had a cosmogonic sacrifice as its origin and 
centre, whereas our ancestors juggled with the 
elements of three or four cosmologies at least. 
In Indo-European cosmology the sacrificiul 
dismemberment of the primordial being gener- 
ated the natural and social universe, which is 
maintained by the repetition of the sacrifice. 

Professor Lincoln is especially good at de- 
monstrating the ways in which created ele- 
ments of all sorts contributed to (his perpetual 
recreation, and his main theme is the constant 
interflow between the created and the creative. 
The cosmic being is .destroyed to create cos- 
mos, but is then recreated by the destruction of 
its own creution in sacrifice. Breath goes out of 
the body to become wind, but it flows back to 
become breath if the creature is to live: this is 
an excellent image of a process which Lincoln 
demonstrates in several are, is from a wide 
range of freshly translated texts. 

The first six chnptcrs ure engrossing rcadi ng: 
“Cosmogony, Anthropogony, Homology"; 
"Sacrifice”; “The Origin of Food and the Na- 
ture of Nutrition"; "Cufcs for Baldness, Dis- 
posal of Hair”; “Magical Healing"; “Death 
and Resurrection, Time and Eternity”, Never- 
theless the performance is oversold by the 
blurb, which trumpets the “audacious claim 
. . . that in a host of cultures from India to 
Iceland the individual, society, and the cosmos 
are linked in a single mythic system”. Auda- 
cious fiddlesticks; but Lincoln himself tends to 
write as though he personally had discovered 
the Indo-European world, and as though the 
kind of thinking about the relations between 
things that he analyses so well had not, for 
years now, been reported from cultures well 
outside the Indo-European range. This limita- 
tion gives a kind of youthful zest to the writing 
but it makes one wonder where the great 
pioneer of Indo-European st udies in ou r times, 
the late Georges Dum&zil (the subject of dis- 
agreement between Lincoln and others in the 
TLS recently), stands in aU this, and why there 
is no reference to him until the seventh and 
final chapter. 

Then there is the language: we are given not 
just “cosmogony" and “anthropogony” but 
also “siliogony” (Greek sit os, food), and (hen 
“regjogony” and "sociogony” and this logo- 
gony actually blunts the argument. Everything 
is generated In cosmos, that is what “cosmos" 
means, but these neologisms suggest discrete 
areas as though the world of humans can be set 
off, so to speak, against society and either 
against the cosmos. And then Lincoln calls his 
correspondences "homologies" and says of 
them, “Between the t wo items linked in ... a 
homology there is ... a fundamental consub- 
stantialily, whereby the one crttily may be cre- 
alcfi out : of the material substance of the 
, aihir;" The items thus related are said to be 
“nllofqims" of each biher and one item is said 
io be "hqmologized" to another: so .the word 
"altafbrm" is fcally superfluous. However, this 
notion of constibstamiaHly is pul to good use 
'even if- it lias to work against the boundaries 
suggistetLby tfio "-Ronles". But “alloform ,k is 
QlBP. slippery? Avb cob understand that plants 
. .and liair are foterpHqngeable, ahdboth that the 
1 sacrificial beast becomes (heprufaordinl being 


But king and people are no more alloforms of 
each other than are king and crown, not if the 
earlier definition of "alloform” is to hold. 

Chapter Seven is thoroughly embarrassing 
and in it we come to understand the attitude to 
Dumlzil. Lincoln, without a word of warning, 
descends into the People's Court to deliver his 
credentials in a set of Adrian Mole-style Marx- 
isms: “I would argue [he doesn't] that we may 
accurately view the priestly class as an elite 
intelligentsia devoted ... to the propagation 
of n social ideology encoded in sociogonic and 
rcgiogonic myths." Unlike the priests, the war- 
riors were “materially productive'', but these 
two "classes" were respectively the ideological 
and coercive apparatus of a society whose 
evaluations “were accepted as pari of the com- 
moners' own (false) consciousness". This, and 
much more of the same, is anachronistic fan- 
tasy. There never was any such thing as the 
Indo-European society, and what members of 
the Indo-European family thought, felt and did 
over the millennia and across the vast area 
from which we have texts we shall never know. 
Dumlzil always refused to indulge in this sort 
of projeiMion and hence he is the butt of the 
following comical pomposity on the subject of 
"ideology": “He uses this term in an idiosyn- 
cratic, dcpoliticized fashion .... 1 use Ideo- 
logy in n more conventionally Marxist sense", 
and so on. I have omitted Lincoln’s summary 
of Duntezil's position, introduced with the pre- 
cautionary "if I read him rightly": well, he 
doesn’t, as anyone who knows anything of 
Dum£zil's work mny quickly see by turning up 
note 57 on page 228. 

There are a lot of notes, over fifty pages, and 
the bibliographies and indexes take up another 
forty-eight, so the effective loss of Chapter 
Seven reduces the enjoyable text to 140 pages - 
just over half the whole book. 


Conception of the world 

pairs as "heaven and earth”, “day and nighT 
or "light and darkness" have anvthine in™*/ 


Boris Oguibenine 

F.B.J. KUIPER 

Ancient Indian Cosmogony: Selected essays 

Edited byJ. Irwin 

272pp. New Delhi: Vikas. Rsl45. 

0706913701 


In this remarkable collection of articles 
F. B. J. Kuiper not only uncovers for us the 
subtleties of Indian conceptions of creation, 
he also trains us to reflect on the basic 
principles of mythography and on complex 
questions of “creative thought", that is, 
thought whose object is any creative process, 
cosmic or otherwise. 

Creation in ancient, mostly Vedic, India was 
seen as a twofold process: as, first, the dif- 
ferentiation into two parts of an undivided 
(and thus oppressive and unliveablej whole; 
and then the uniting of these parts into a total- 
ity. Nearly all Vedic cosmogony may be ex- 
plained by these two facets, which are some- 
times combined or seen as completing each 
other. This basic dichotomy of creation implies 
two consequences: either two opposed ele- 
ments result from the dismemberment of an 
anterior whole and are made to communicate 
through a third element; or the unifying entity 
somehow preserves within it the former di- 
vided state of things. The Vedic god Vishnu, 
for instance, personifies such a unity, and was 
endowed with two contrary emblems: the 
celestial bird, Garuda, and the underworld 
snake, Shesha. 

Thus in Vedic as in other mythologies, the 
idea of a connecting “centre" implies at least 
two opposed entities sharing common proper- 
ties. It is far from evident that such opposed 


The power of being possessed 


Vieda Skultans 
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I. M. LEWIS 

Religion In Context: Cults and charisma 
139pp. Cambridge University Press. 

£20 (paperback, £6.95), 

0521306167 

!. M. Lewis’s collection Religion in Context: 
Cults and charisma is based on five essays and 
an inaugural lecture drawn from his work dur- 
ing the past twenty years. His abiding interest 
in spirit-possession cults provides the connect- 
ing theme. It also serves as a jumping-off point 
for a theoretical comparison of “positive” and 
“negative” mystical experience: from this per- 
spective, spirit-possession is linked to the sub- 
jects of the other essays, namely, "introspec- 
tive witchcraft", cannibalism and shamanism. 
“Introspective witchcraft", where the accuser 
and accused are the same person, has largely 
been neglected by anthropologists because it 
does not fit readily into the social-tension 
theory of witchcraft. Lewis proposes that 
both “introspective witchcraft" and spirit- 
possession be viewed as “indirect strategies of 
attack", which provide a non-confrontational 
method for dealing with conflict. Both poss- 
essed women and self-accused witches are able 
to mobilize support from their husbands and 
kin for their involuntary plight. The essay on 
cannibalism rests on shakier ground. loan 
Lewis dismisses Arena's theory that allegations 
of cannibalism are a means of labelling and 
stigmatizing disparaged societies. Rather, it is 
suggested, wc shahid look at the meanings 
attributed to cannibalistic practices, arid their 
relationship' to beliefs concerning sexual 
potency and witchcraft. .After some meaty 
anthropological Illustrations, there follows an 
intriguing comparative digression on the lay- 
out of pornographic magazines and cookery 
recipes, the; whole belng giveh academic re- 
Upcetqblhly by a; few ' choice . psychoanalytic 
• references. 

The eisay' bn shamanism returns to Pro- 
fessor. Lewis's home ground, putting forward 
the highly plausible suggestion That the terms 
“shamanism" and “spirit possession" vafy not 
So jhpeh in relation |6 the societies studied as 


there are no shamans there but because Africa 
is the stamping-ground of British anthropo- 
logists, who tend on the whole to dislike sUch 
terminology. Examination of the “possession 
career" - the move from an uncontrolled pri- 
mary phase of possession to its domestication 
in the secondary phase - shows it to be a com- 
mon pattern of the shamanic career and spirit- 
possession cults. 

The heart of the volume , however, lies in the 
chapter entitled “Possession Cults in Context”, 
which originally appealed in Man as “Spirit 
possession and deprivation cults”. Although 
the article has been highly influential in Us 
presentation of spirit-possession as an oblique 
strategy used by deprived women against their 
male oppressors in what Lewis calls a sex war, 
its current fascination lies more in what it 
tangentially suggests than what it explicitly 
states. The overt message is that Somali 
women compensate for their lack of status and 


power in society by joining spirit-possession 

cults. In this milieu they acquire status in the . 

eyes of Other cult members as well as gaining an pagate life. Thus human embryogenesis and 

advantage over their husbands in marital dls- Vedic cosmogony correspond in nearly 


light ami darkness" have anything in con>. 
inon. hut hy producing these and similar pahs 
mytltopocic thought succeeds in presenting* 
picture of how the universe came to grow. This 
growth has two main stages: an imdifferenli. 
ated unity (which may have been filled by* 
flood or have us its sole element the "unstable’ 
earth or "winged" mountains) with a fixed 
"centre"; and then, in order to create the duil 
cosmos, a second stage in which the "centre' 
will be wielded by a cosmogonic protagonist 
such as Indrn or PrajApati. So there is nt 
cosmos without a fundamental dualiti. 
elementary orderliness implies a hipolnrteni 
ion. Kuiper goes on to stress the importance of 
bipolarity and shows how many early Vede 
and later Indian mythological stories followi 
rather simple scenario: ns soon as two poles an 
created, a third element has to come intobciq 
which will both separate and connect the fiw 
two. This clement will he either the space be- 
tween them or the wind or a mountain, w, 
finally, an anthropomorphic being. 

Vedic cosmogonic dualism is peculiar in 
several features. The duality is achieved io 
such a way that a new entity is emitted by an old 
whole, which does not entirely vanish. It sub 
sists as, for example, “ nonbeing'’ (Sanskrit^ 
asat, the world of unformed matter), eveaf 
though it has been replaced by "being, that 
which is” (Sanskrit sat, the ordered cosmos); 
and continues to exist on the fringes of tlx 
created world, which Kuiper interprets by 
arguing that the myth does not merely imply* 
succession of two different states, that instead 
of saying that the ordered cosmos has disorder 
as its “origin", we could say that the two are 
"related". Another peculiarity is that in tin 
making of the dual cosmos further dichotomies 
are not only allowed, but are a necessity of the 
system: the primary division of the cosmos into 
upper-world and under-world is repeated, 
example, in the classification of space into 
North and East and West and South respec- 
tively; and then in the dichotomy betweei 
Soma (god and ecstatic beverage) and Agai 
(the fire god); Agni being further associated 
with the right hand and Soma with the left, and 
so on. 

One may well wonder whether a binai] 
approach, siich as Kuiper’s, does not refled 
basic patterns of both human ideas about ere* 
tion and cosmic creation itself. Kuiper recall 
that the undifferentiated state of the cosmofc 
distinguished by a series of negative charade*- 
istics (among them instability), must be fol- 
lowed by a more acceptable state, renched al- 
ter a first partition. Provisional stability is the* 
guaranteed. He also discusses striking parallels 
between prenatal anamnesis of the human 
ovum and cosmogony as Indian tradition pre- 
sents it, between the ovum bobbing on to 
amniotic water while being still part of it and 
the bit of mud (the future earth) floating on the 
waters of an undivided primordial world. Lib 
the ovum giving birth to a new life after being 
fertilized by a spermatozoon, the primordial 
mud (or mountain, or hill) will be struck ty 
Ihdra’s weapon, and will burst open and pte 1 
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STEVF.N PINKER 

Language Learnahility mid Language 

Development 

435pp. Harvard University Press. £23.6U. 
067451054 2 



putes. The possessing spirits also demand to be 
placated with various gifts, usually of a cosme- 
tic nature, which are, by a convenient chance, 
to the woman’s taste. Lewis acknowledges that 
his analysis of spirit-possession cults derives 
largely from male informants who see them- 
selves as the victims of conniving and mani- 
pulative womenfolk. Such an Acknowledge- 
ment should perhaps have restrained him from 
drawing parallels with neurotic disorders and, 
particularly, psychosomatic and hysterical 
afflictions. It is clear, however, that LeVrfs 
thinks his subject , is a “range of similar sym- 


Over the years, an impressive body of evidence 
has emerged that there is something specifi- 
cally human about the ability to learn a natural 
languuge. For example, the relative lack of 
interest among chimpanzees in symbol use may 


complete accounts because language acquisi- 
tion in fact rests upon detailed innate know- 
ledge. Yet such extensive innate knowledge 
was assumed in the first place to make it easy to 
give complete accounts. Pinker has confused 
the methodological consequences of his 
assumption with an actual fact about nature. 
The non-nativist . in effect , was simply not clev- 
er enough to have put A very close to B in the 
first place, and so has more trouble getting the 
child from one state to the other. 

The important question is whether, once 
achieved, Pinker's complete account illumin- 
ates the empirical results of research into ac- 
quisition. Here, although Language Learnabil- 


be contrasted with the very great robustness of t 

language-learning in human ch ild ren , across a ity and Language Development is a fine piece ot 

wide variety of circumstances. Yet this evi- «"»* i,c as science can hardly be 


of the characteristics of a biologically pro- 
grammed trait like walking: great complexity, 
naturalness of learning by members of the spe- 
cies in many different environmental condi- 
tions, a fairly consistent overall chronology of 
development. But it has neither the stately 
uniformity nor the boring consistency of walk- 
in c seen cross-cult urally. Its variations, and the 
speaking children do not hear passives early improbability ot conventional genetic explan u- 

on. If they did, this would constitute a major tions for these, point to a much greater m - 
y inability by no doubt partly random cultural 

forces, and a corresponding freer capacity for 
induction in the child to deal with it. 

Pinker’s hypotheses in Language Learnabil- 
ity and Language Development conflict also 
with general facts about language acquisition 


and semantic properties which are often corre- 
lated with grammatical suhjects across lang- 
uages. No one language has all of them, nor is 
any of them consistently associated with sub- 
jecthood, though some are likely to be. And 
Pinker is aware that even in English, agents are 
not always subjects, as in passive sentences like 
'the dog was chased by the cat". But English- 


detalls in a dual enactment of humanity 1 * 
history. 

Kuiper is reluctant to accept the label “strut’ 
turalist’’, although he makes such statement 
as that “only, a structural approach can help u * 
to understand the function of this god [Varu^J r 
in the total system of mythological concepts*- P 
But from now on we shall owe to him quite 8 ^ 


dence does not show that learning a language 
involves a highly detailed and innate linguistic 
element, as Chomsky has argued. In Language 
Learnability and. Language Development, 
Steven Pinker argues first that we should 
assume Chomsky’s argument to be correct in 
studying language acquisition and then 
attempts to use this assumption to prove its 
validity. 

Pinker’s initial arguments for this very 
strong assumption of Chomskyan nativism 
consist in large part of criticisms of earlier in- 
vestigations, which have generally attempted 
to analyse carefully what the data indicate the 
child to be acquiring at given stages in the 
process. Hypotheses are then formed as to 
whether the child has acquired a certain set of 
linguistic rules by a certain stage and whether a 
linguistic description such as “transformational 
grammar” fits the data. In proceeding thus, 
Pinker holds, investigators have lost sight of 
the goal of producing an overall account of how 
the child could reach the complex end-state of 
“knowing” a language at all. In addition, the 
empirical results all too often resist clear inter- 
pretation. 

Pinker offers instead the advantages as he 
sees them of a programme called “learnability 
work”, whereby the child is assumed to reach a 
definite end-state, as described by a formal 
adult grammar. He claims that making this 
assumption will resolve many empirical ambi- 
guities. Second, he argues, we should assume 
on methodological grounds that the child has a 
great deal of innate linguistic knowledge. Our 
goal is to produce complete, scientific descrip- 
tions of acquisition, and building in highly spe- 
cific knowledge makes it easier to devise them . 
For the more that is present in the child to 
begin with, the less acquisition there is to 
account for (I am giving this argument exact- 
ly): wliich is exactly parallel to the argument 
that it is easier to get from A to B if we place A 
very close to B to begin with. 

The core of the book then consists of ex- 
amining ways in which the child might apply 
this innate knowledge to a variety of ncquisi- 
tional problems, such as the construction of 
formal grammatical categories, Dr the learning 
of inflectional systems. Here, Pinker's aim 
once again is to get the child to the end-state as 
'■ quickly os possible.. As each problem arises he 
* discusses the extant empirical data in the light 
of his hypotheses, and these discussions range 
r. in intellectual and rhetorical - quality from 
lawyerlike competence to near-brilliance. 

Language Learnability and Language De- 
■ vqlopment indeed is one of those rare books 
I which every Berious worker in the field should 
wad, both for its stock of part icular hypotheses 
and analysis, and for the way it forces one to 
re-examine basic assumptions as to how- one's 
^?rjk. should be done, It *. criticisms of other 

-_.il 


work, its successes as science can hardly 
compared, say, to the prediction of the move- 
ments of the tides and the planets, or even to 
the prediction of the distribution of flower 
colours by Mendelian laws. Probably the best 
thing in it is the analysis of what is called Para- 
digm Formation, a mechanism for the acquisi- 
tion of declensional and conjugational classes 


falsification of the hypothesis. 

In a number of languages, though, it is the 
semantic patient, or the object of an action, 
that frequently has subject-like properties, not 
the agent. For example, inTagalog, every sen- 
tence has to have what is called an wig-phrase, 
eg, “ran ang-dog” or "happy ang-dog", which 
is, if anything is in Tagalog, the grammatical 
subject. It must be semantically definite (eg, 
refer to “the dog" not “a dog”). More central- 
ly. if a transitive sentence has a semantically 
definite patient of the action, this has to be the 
oflg-phrase, and not the agent. Thus the Taga- 
log translation of “the dog ate the bone" would 

« 



A detail from Rent Burn's “Volksschule, Mtlnchen", ^ ll^ 

with text by Hans Magnus Enzensberger <208pp. Munich: Sch, rated Mosel. DM39.80. 3 88814 161 3). 

of nouns and verbs which Pinker extends in 
interesting ways to a variety of problems. But 


few novel formulations aboiit the radical dual* r.j 
ism .ofithe human personality, about' concep* J : 

. tiqn as bflth the transcending and the starting 
< point of dualism, and about “centre” being L 
both contradictory and beneficial. Readers will 


ptoms dealt with In a wide diversity'of institu- , admire Ancient Indian Cosmogony not only®* 
tlonalizcd ways in different societies”. Perhaps" «- * « - - ' 


he. should] look more closfcly at the cross- 


its intellectual qualities, but also for. the refln^ 
i theory it advances, supported by Kuip^T 

1 •• - . . * iAftS 


a - e--.™. MiyviuBuiig His cmuu-;.' : mui me Kig-veaa was crearea w . 

graphic sources of theoretical analysis, as he, ; brate the New Year ritual; and tljat the verb" 

, advocates in his flrs^chapter, toight yield fruit- .. congests associated With thi^ ritual ofe 
‘ P" jwuhs . Therc h e suggests that ind igenous payable to the potlatch ceremonies of 

analyses by 9ef(aip Mperts Or theoreticians im j American Kwakfotls. But these Views, as weu 
the.cdmrtunity often find their "way into the;' ! as the potion that the Vedio poets, were unable 



wroaches to language acquisition (including;, 
sofoe of my own) often go to the heart of the 

But, for all that, Pinker cannot be said to 
we proved that the learnability approach is 
that should be universally adopted. To 
with, 'throughout the book there is a 
^jof,,c6nfu8ion between bis methodological 
tion and the claimed substantive suc- 
biay prove possible to give a complete 
t of how, some language-system might 
though often it depends on what 
.^itherr himself admits are ad hoc intcr- 
pajidn's of the data; He concludes, however, 
teast-ia complete account has been given, 
thiose yrtio do not assume such extensive 
equipment .as he does have enormous 
.;to®^fy glviug any such thing. Pinker’s moral 


as he himself notes, Paradigm Formation 
comes from traditional, pre-transformational 
linguistics, and has been used before by non- 
nativists like Brian MacWhinney to account for 
aspects of language acquisition, so its successes 
do not support nativist assumptions per se. 

Elsewhere, Pinker’s nativist assumptions 
collide vory seriously with facts both of lang- 
uago. acquisition, ^ond of that foundation stone 
of nativism, the study of linguistic universal. 
This shows very clearly in his discussion of two 
key proposals in Language Learnability and 
Language Development , called respectively 
the Semantic Cueing or Bootstrapping hypoth- 
esis and the Uniqueness Condition. 

Semantic Cueing was originally proposed by 
Jane Grimshaw, and is a skilflil attempt to 
solve a. very serious problem in children’s 
acquisition of such formal categories as gram- 
matical subject and object, or noun and verb, 
Briefly, what is available to the child as evi- 
dence of language structure is sound and mean- 
ing. Yet formal categories like subject and verb 
cannot be adequately described as either of 
these, nor as any straightforward mixture of 
them. According to the Semantic Cueing 
hypothesis, the child knows innately of .the 
existence of such categories, and also of certain 
useful correspondences they have to semantic 
categories. Thus, in simple sentences, seman- 
tic agents will always be grammatical subjects,, 
even though not all grammatical subjects will 
be agents. Assuming this innate knowledge, 
the child can analyse the stnictural properties 
of subjects more generally in the language. 

But in the correspondence it assumes. 
Semantic Cueing reveals itself as ^hypoth- 
esis of a native speaker of English. On data 

Zd. aanan forP.lt" 


be roughly “ate ng-dog ang-bone” or “ate ang- 
bone ng-dog". The form of the verb is also 
controlled by the patient, not the agent. 

This of course Is just like the English passive 
in which the patient controls verb agreement. 
Thus we must say either that in transitive sen- 
tences in Tagalog semantically definite pa- 
tients are the subject and such sentences are 
always passives, or that Tagalog does not feally 
have a grammatical subject-structure tlirough- 
out (a reasonable hypothesis on other 
grounds). In pther languages that have been 
studied, such as Dyiibal, semantic patients 
may control even more of the subject-like 
properties, and in still others, such as Lisu, 
there is apparently no differential treatment of 
agents and patients at all in main-clause sen- 
tences except in exceptional circumstances. 

These considerable variations among lang- 
uages do not simply raise problems for Pinker’s 
particular hypotheses in Language Learnabil- 
ity and Language Dewlopment, but for the 
actual foundations of linguistic nativism, which 
consistently puts forward the hypothesis that 
language learning depends on a highly detailed 
biological programme. Much current theoriz- 
ing attempts to map the variations to be found 
in actual grammars on to the child’s innate 
linguistic endowment. But why, given that 
there is a detailed biological programme, 
should such extensive variations exist at all? 
Nativists consistently resort to evolutionary 
biology to make their programme plausible, 
but in evolutionary genetics as. presently 
understood, population variation within a 
Species arises from a number of causes, such 
as the random drift of geographically isolated 
genomes, or the adaptation of the genome to 
differing environments. Is the relatively grea- 
ter freedom of word order In German com- 
pared with English a result* then, of different 


itself, a difficulty which can be illustrated by 
considering the Uniqueness Condition. This 
theory, originally proposed by Kenneth Wex- 
ler, suggests that the child assumes that a given 
meaning is not encoded by two separate gram- 
matical forms, unless such double encoding is 
directly displayed in the language he or she 
hears. 

Take the well-known case of the English past 
tense. Children learning English commonly 
over-regularize irregular past tenses, produc- 
ing breaked, say, instead of broke. The prob- 
lem is, why do they stop doing so? The Unique- 
ness Condition has it that if a child has been 
producing breaked, he or she will in Che end 
correctly analyse a heard usage of broke. Only 
one of the two forms can be thought correct 
unless both are heard, but only broke is heard, 
so broke replaces breaked. Yet empirically, 
children do not act as though they have such a 
solution, but may alternate between the over- 
regularized -ed form and the irregular form for 
a period of months to years, using both broke 
and breaked. 

So if the Uniqueness Condition resolves the 
problem immediately , why does it take so long 
for children to appear to resolve it? Pinker’s 
explanation is that limitations in their capacity 
for information-processing set them continual 
problems in suppressing the "general-rule” 
form. But this is implausible. Children may 
produce the over-regularized form in sen- 
tences a few words only in length, while suc- 
cessfully controlling in other sentences com- 
plex constructions like relativization or con- 
junction. It is clear that their analysis and re- 
solution of such alternatives is a long-drawn- 
out tabulational process, notone which quickly 
seizes upon one or two properties of the lang- 
uage as heard. 

This conflict between theoretical quickness 
and. empirical gradual ness is not restricted to 
the past tense in English. Pinker finds similar 
problems in children’s very slow acquisition of 
various properties of the grammatical subject- 
system (for example, for months they leave out 
obligatory grammatical subjects), their diffi- 
culties in resolving the appropriate placement 
of auxiliary verbs in who, what, why-type ques- 
tions, and many other cases. In oil of these, the 
correct forms alternate with incorrect ones 
for a very long time, and Pinker has to call 
on ad hoc interpretations like information- 
processing difficulties again to rescue his ex- 
planation. Indeed, the complete explanations 
generated by his "leamability" thepry do not, 
typically, throw light on the empirical phe- 
nomena; rather, the phenomena need to be 
interpreted very broadly to fit the theory. 

At a general level, advocates of the learna- 
bility thesis are right to criticize much of the 
data-bound, largely atheoretical work that 
constitutes so much current study in language 
acquisition. To solve some of the complex 
problems posed by such work, it is surely the 
case that intelligent proposals as to how ac- 
quisition can proceed ot all must form the con- 
text for empirical evaluation. Bui this is far 
from accepting the much more narrow metho- 
dology of learnability theorists and their 
underlying assumptions about the detailed 
linguistic knowledge innate in the child. Even 
.as evidence accumulates that there must be 
some kind of specific biological adaptation in 
humans for us to be able. to leant a language, 
problems remain, like grammatical variation 
between languages, that should worry propo- 
nents of the much more specific Chomskyan 
hypotheses. The truth of these matters will not 
be discovered by a priori evaluations of the 
evidence, even ones as skilfully argued as those 
in Language Learnability and Language De- 
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Under the watchdog’s nose 


Virgil Nemoianu 
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182pp. Bucharest: Carle a Romnneasca. 
MIRCEA IVANKSCU 
Other Poems. Other Lines 
Translated by S. Slaenescu 
2.19pp. Bucharest: Emincscu 
ADRIAN PAUNESCU 
Totu|i, iubirea 
Bucharest: Albatros. 

Surprisingly, Romanian poetry is still alive and 
well, under historical circumstances perhaps 
more wretched than any the country has wit- 
nessed in the past century and a half. In fact, 
poets there manage once in a while to excite a 
wide audience. A little over a year ago, for 
example, four poems by Ann Blandiana pub- 
lished in a student monthly provoked a sen- 
sation. In them, a lyrical exasperation at the 
country's moral and economic decrepitude 
sounded loud and clear. Blandiana first made a 
name for herself as a very young poet in the 
196fls, chiefly for her delicate eroticism and 
ingenious metaphorical games, but these new. 
outspoken poems protesting against govern- 
ment policy towards women, and mnrvcliing at 
the nation's inclination to regard itself ns an 
organism of vegetal passivity, caused a public 
stir and led to firings and reprimands among 
the editors of the journal that had published 
them. 

The latest volume of Stefan Aug. Doinus 
whs received with similar criticism. Doinas is 
perha|K the best Living Romauiun poet 
(attempts are reportedly being made by Ro- 
manian groups abroad to put forward his name 


for the Nobel Prize), a superb translator and a 
lucid essayist. His poetry lias an impressive 
range and power; he is a kind of Romanian 
Yeats. His early poems are often on themes 
from classical antiquity, and were written in a 
misty (one of ballad-mongering and visionari- 
ucss. In the later 1960s. however, he began to 
write a spare and muscular verse of moral sa- 
tire and philosophical parable. In it he wrestles 
with the probably impossible ambition of com- 
bining a lofty Platonism with a down-to-earth 
language. Broad visions of cosmic magnifi- 
cence arc interspersed with moments of 
squalor and disgust. 

Does Doinas's poetry have political mean- 
ing? Some of the volume's readers and cer- 
tainly many of the Romanian regime’s ideolo- 
gical watchdogs seem to believe it does. Re- 
flections on Seneca’s fate under Nero, for inst- 
ance, were scrutinized with much suspicion, 
und the truth is of course that the guilty self- 
consciousness of a tyrant can recognize itself in 
any imngery of evil. Doinas's poetry has an 
exceptionally rich semantic texture, and is full 
of connotations and allusions. The controlling 
image of the present volume is of a hawk, used 
not for hunting but ns a provider of quills for 
the scribe. Its recurring theme is the 
relationship between an outraged innocence 
and the violence of history: political implica- 
tions are either already there or can be read 
into the poems. 

Doinas seems unafraid of the possible poli- 
tical or social dimensions of poetry, whereas 
most other contemporary Romanian poets try 
assiduously to suppress them. Of them all Mir- 
cea Ivflnescu seems to have come closest to an 
ideal lyricism of privacy. A learned poet 
nourished on Henry James and Virginia 
Woolf, he deals in melancholy, irony and a 


Voice at a turning-point 


John A. C. Greppln 
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Marzbed Margossian 

269pp. Ann Arbor: Ardis. $25 (paperback, 
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Few poets writing in Armenian enjoy the 
world-wide popularity afforded to those wri- 
ting in, say. Greek dr even Turkish, yet the 
small Armenian nation has produced a surpris- 
ing number of good poets. If they are hardly 
known beyond their borders it is because they 
have lacked translators of distinction and, 
equally important, sympathetic readers. Late- 
ly, however, some excellent translators have 
been at work and Diana Der Hovanessian* s 
renderings of Eghishe Charenis are superb. 
The book was a team effort: Marzbed Margos- 
, / sian provided a literal translation which Der 
Hovanessian reworked into poetic form. 

Ch a rents was the principal Armenian poet 
of the Bolshevik revolution. Born in Kars, a 
small north-eastern Anatolian city that passed 
back and forth between Turkish and Russian 
hegemony, he was an impressionable 'teenager 
during the ghostly Armenian massacres that 
occurred Kq 1915 and after. Through this he 
became a supporter of the anti-Turkish im- 
perialism that shortly, with the passing of the 
. tsar’s power, became part of the Great Rcvoju- 
, lidp. Thfs upheaval; produced, along with a 
temporarily independent Azerbaijan and 
Georgia, qn independent Armenia which 
: 'tested for three chaotic years before joining the . 

gheal SosleUunfede fatten . Oiareuts wrote ah- . 
' out thli transition. Jib passionately supported 
the Communist cause until his tragic death In 
1937. at the age of fbrtyi j 

; flo had strong poetic Instincts' frolh an early. 

• age, as o poem written lh filiate teens shows: 
Jnthe street, there is something name Jess, 

, , incomprtfbensiWe, darting (Ike ah Ungraspable , 

. ‘ • * .♦ t vi ; i; , . yearting," < ' 


You hear it, feel its presence but cannot 
understand exactly what brushed you as it passed. 

This is not yet great poetry, and the jerks and 
lurchingsof the translation reflect faithfully the 
imperfection of the youthful original. Yet it is 
an impressive effort; here is a young writer in 
whom one can believe. 

Somewhat later, Charents, obsessed by the 
recent massacres, wrote a lengthy work called 
"The Dantesque Legend”, which captured the 
contemporary mood of Armenian intellec- 
tuals. In it, the poet-narrator travels the ridges 
and roads of eastern Turkey, finding death 
everywhere, his Armenian nation a lifeless 
corpse: "Suddenly on the road, a body. We 
stopped and looked at each other. It was 
already rotting.” 

Soon he was more optimistic, writing of the 
revolution and of Armenia's place in it. As in 
all Armenian poetry, strong nationalistic urges 
come out clearly: >( I love the sun-baked taste of 
Armenian words." Charents saw Armenia as 
being at a turning-point where the nation must 
make a choice. For him the choice was Com- 
munism, and he soon understood the slogans: 

If any glory were to be assigned to us it wouidcome 
front (he fermenting vigor those peasants carried, 
their energy of spirit. 

He captured the rhetoric of the Stalin years, 
when things became their opposites: 

U is for us, It'scems, to be like the fat camel 

who, contrary to Christ's parable, 

will enter the fine needle's eye into (he 

paradise of the future. 

It h for us, like the rich man 
enriched' in the nakedness of the past, 
to inherit the toss of our centuries, 
which is destined by heaven 
lor the naked. 

There is a lot here that an Armenian can 
identify with; Charents had become the voice 
of liis nation, and a compelling voice he is, 
virile and strong, and unforgelful of Annenia’s 
distressing past: 

Oh ancestors, ! sec you ‘ 

In the depth of the past on ihc dark roads,! ■ 

ir^'S'Ssr pe,, ' d ^ alWn * yourwo1 ' ■ 

• Thptfgh Charenls’s poetry is : of th<* first, 
niafk, hiS seleqled pipse is not Ofiqiiite the 
some Callbrot Nor are the translations in/lGftw* 
Two Worlds as good. The best ipieeps show 
Charents argils mopt: surreal,, but his prose 
^iietell^itfCloCibAi exultalibri of his Quatrains, 


secretive imagination. His puetry refuses the 
outside world so decisively that its very ab- 
sence becomes meaningful. Instead he juggles 
the emotions of fear und humility with hidden 
pleasures, self-sufficiency and ungratified 
love. A collection of Ivflnescu’s engaging verse 
is now available in a good English translation 
by S. Stoenescu, who teaches at the University 
of Bucharest. It deserves to be read not only 
for its quaint and personal lyricism, but for its 
surprising capacity to spin out of self-suffi- 
ciency a sort of meek altruism, along with the 
values and forms of an alternative world. 

At the other extreme from lv&nescu stands 
the picturesque figure of Adrian Paunescu, a 
gifted poet who first caught the public eye two 
decades ago, as one of the young poets of the 
liberalization. His Rabelaisian appetites, 
showmanship and healthy impudence soon 
turned him into a kind of court jester for the 
regime. In his writing protest and sarcasm went 
along with an immoderate flattery of the ruling 
family. Paunescu soon became the director of a 
popular weekly and a rich and powerful figure. 
More daringly and ominously, he obtained 
permission to organize mass meetings for the 
young, which gradually turned into a mixture 


of circus, revivalist preaching and Nurembeij 
rally. They achieved a kind of orgiastic, hypno- 
tic effect on their lens of ilnmsamls t »f partici- 
pants. Bui after more than ten years of activity 
the rallies were suddenly banned last summer 
amid accusations of corruption. Paunescu loa 
his editorship, was threatened with criminal 
proceedings and then assigned to a loidy 
staff position on an ideological weekly. 

A look at his poetry suggests why he was, 
and remains, a poet with great appeal. Someol 
the poems are mere versified sloganeering or 
hare-faced flattery, others arc unusually 
courageous statements in defence of older 
people (a category furiously persecuted by the 
regime) or of poor farmers. But it is surprising 
how niapy of the poems express sclf-lonthinj 
and dwell perversely on impotence, ugliness 
and discouragement. This is the other sided 
Paunescu's demagogic rhetoric, and, aestheti- 
cally speaking, the only valid one. The lyrical 
persona appears here as a spineless, frightened 
and lowly creature trying in vain to escaped 
doom. Perhaps these two aspects of Paunescu 
correspond to the troubled state of Romania's 
psyche, with its combination of pain, indigna- 
tion and acquiescence. 


Grace under pressure 


Michael Parker 

MIRCEA D1NESCU 
Exile on a Peppercorn 

Edited and translated by Andrea Deletant and 
Brenda Walker 

82pp. Forest Books, 20 Forest View, 

Chingford, London E4. £5.95. 

094825900 0 

ANDREA DELETANT and BRENDA WALKER 
(Editors) 

Silent Voices: An anthology of contemporary 
Romanian women poets 
16lpp. Forest Books. £6.95. 

0948259035 

“However rootedly national it may be”, Ted 
Hughes has written, “poetry is less and less the 
prisoner of its own language . . , perhaps it is 
only now being heard for what, among other 
things, it is - a universal language oF under- 
standing, coherent behind the many lan- 
guages, in which we can all hope to meet.” 
Forest Books, and the translators and editors, 
Andrea Deletant and Brenda Walker, are to 
be commended for bringing to our attention 
these Romanian writers. 

Readers hoping to find in Mircea Dinescu a 
Romanian poet with the stature of Miroslav 
Holub, Zbigniew Herbert or Vasko Popa will 
be disappointed, and though Dennis Deletant 
makes reference to Dostoevsky and Mandel- 
stam in his rather clumsy and overblown intro- 
duction (which praises Dinescu's use of “Fan- 
tasy ... to express reality”, his "unusual 
metaphors and similes” which “bring his im- 
ages into sharp focus” in order to portray "the 
tragic farce of the human condition”) we aTe id 
fact presented with an interesting young pbet 
whose work at this stage might have shown to 
better advantage in an anthology of Romanian 
poetry, rather than a whole book. Exile on a 
Peppercorn does contain some fine poems 
which movingly record the ebbing of “the sea 
of faith" in the poet and the world, perceived as 
a “space from which God has fled", where the 
stars are "the white cells of the drowned", and 
where “sailors now throw sheaths not mes- 
sages”. His rage and sorrow at lost idealism 
and rarik corruption generate memorable im- 
ages; such as those of “Chinese Nicknacks". 

In the year two hundred B.C. 

the (Chinese) poet U-ber ' 

peeling an orange •Vi-'' 

discovered a- small ballerina inside 

during (he No-Tank dynasty. , 1 

In the year 1986 

L wbjle ixchediy peeling an orange ' 

Was suddenly overcome by a wave of mercuric : 

and the little worm ; V ; . 
now ruler of that core' ' y V 

; shouted at meTiiribudy * l- >."/■ v /. 
“Slopbellcvlng ih legends, fool’' ' . - •’ ' " 

equally result in catalogues of.Cfcw- 
llke horrors arid strident/-- *st6p kissing me - 
my blood gushes out / Cut jny veins - sd i can 
wedthe";.* "I . r ; . ,\ <rO:.. 


Poet, translators and readers would have 
been better off with an introduction supplying 
more biographical detail, and creating some 
sense of Dinescu's Romanian context. 

By contrast, Fleur Adcock provides an in- 
formative introduction to the Silent Voices 
anthology, in which she accurately identifies 
the qualities of “passion and grace", “tender- 
ness and power” in these distinguished varia- 
tions on familiar themes. The title derives from 
“Fragment" by Liliana Ursu, which speaks ol 
renewal despite oppression and rage, and is 
typical of the positive and resilient attitudes ol 
the women writers represented: 

With silent voices they sing 
they defend themselves 
admit their faults 
donate their blood 
swear at darkness 
sweat at the light 
and yet 
they are born 

Particularly impressive are the poems of Maris 
Banus, which depict the vulnerability of child- 
hood, adulthood and old age, each stage with 
its fragile “ramparts" offering minimal protec- 
tion against time. “Amazing" shows a mother 
attempting temporarily “to cover the empti- 
ness lying ahead of the children", while “Time- 
contrasts “October velvet" and the “sump- 
tuous angle” of the hope-bearing storks with 
the “stiff” arthritic fingers of the ugeing spenk- 
er, who already leans “on the shoulder / of my 
seductive killer". 

Admirers of Eastern Europenn poetry who 
are familiar with the marvellous reinterpreta- 
tions of classical and traditional fables in Her- 
bert, Holub and Pilinszky will delight in Ana 
Blandiana’s poem "The Couple”, which starts 
by recalling Aristophanes’ fable, in The Sym- 
posium, of the two-headed, eight-limbed hu- 
mans, and ends powerfully with Orpheus and 
Eurydice: 

Oh, only we know lhe longing 
To look into each others’ eyes 
And so at last understand, , 

But we stay back to back. 

Grown like two branches ' 

And If one should tear away, . . • 

Sacrificing all for a . single look, . 

You would only see of the other 
The back 1 from which you came 1 
Heeding. 1 shivering, 

' .Tearing. \ " 

In ,4 Pieth”, perhaps the finest poem in 1116 
book, Blandiana reanimates the most moving 
icon of Catholic art, as Christ articulated his 
. love for his mother-bride, who accepts suffer* 
ing, but canhot humaply comprehend the mys- 
. . tery.lt prefigured Doina Uricariu’s epiphanid 
of motherhood later in the' anthology.- t 
■ Silent ; Voices presents the. reader with art 
• interesting range of material, from the siibtle 
eVocation? Of childhood ip, the poems of Nina 


^ ipyAUUI hWUOlVUJ III IUV 

- of lona CraciunCscu. the wpy political sat 
Daipela Crasharu'sl^erythirigis for oui 
good”' arid ?The Stage Dressing Room*' 
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Killing with reason 


Michael Wood 

RICHARD STARK 
The Black Ice Score 
I54pp.£8.95. 

0850316812 

The Man with the Getaway Face 
155pp. Paperback, £2.95. 

085031 7355 
The Jugger 
159pp. £8.95. 

0850316812 

Allison and Bushy. 


Richard Stark, alias Donald E. Westlake, alias 
Tucker Coe, has written some sixteen thrillers 
centring on Parker (no first name), a sturdy, 
long-lived crook who specializes in planning 
and violence (that is, “planning an operation so 
it ran smoothly, and. . . stopping any outsider 
who might be thinking of lousing things up"), 
working with others who provide different 
skills (such as cracking safes and doing as they 
are told). He lives in Florida under a 
pseudonym ("I never work in Florida", he 
says. “I play there"), owns a few parking lots 
and petrol stations as a cover for his ill-gotten 
but taxable income, and does a job whenever 
funds start to dwindle. His motto is “keep it 
simple”. He is not cruel, just impersonal, and 
doesn’t do things without a reason - or when he 
does, he regrets it: 

It was dangerous to kill when there wasn’t enough 
reason, because after a while killing became the 
solution to everything. • . .Parker had killed without 
enough reason twice, both times because he was 
impatient, and one time the killing could be matched 
to an FBI card with his prints on it. 

Most of these books were written in the 
1960s and two have been turned into well- 
known films: Godard’s Made in USA and 
Boorman’s Point Blank. The Jugger arid The 
Black Ice Score are published in Britain now 
for the first time. In The Black Ice Score Parker 
gets entangled with a new African nation and a 
haul of diamonds the country would like back; 
in The Man with the Getaway Face he gets a 
new face through plastic surgery (“the one he’d 
carried around till then had gotten unpopu- 

Unto this Dust 

John Clute 

ROBERT SILVERBERG 
TomO’Bedlam 
320pp. Gollancz. £9.95. 

0575037733 

i A sipkness unto death reigns in the California 
of 2100 its Robert Silverborg’s smoothly ele- 
gant new novel begins its slow course to apo- 
calypse. Tom O'Bedlam is about the end of 
things, even though the sustained note of 
ambivalence in its last pages docs manage to 
; suggest the possibility of transcendence. 

Some time In the twenty-first century, a Dust 
' War has occurred, seemingly between the two 
superpowers. Since that point, everything has 
been running down. It is not hard to see why. 

For a hundred years everyone worries about the 
horrors of atomic war . . . and then the atomic war 
comes, not with bombs but very quietly, with its 
C- kthal radioactive dust , . . great chunte. of land 
tV "Hde permanently un livable overnight while life 
8PM on in an ostensibly' normal way outside the 
' dusted places. Nations fail apart when bands of hot 
dust are spread through ftieir mldseetiohs... 

Pot the characters in the novel, even though - 
complex relics of the hi-tech world continue to 
- case their days, it is too late . The best lack all 
V ■ Intensity; ft is the twilight of the species. 

;• • Toth .OIBedlam, whose mother was impreg- 
nated In. a Dust storm, comes to California, 

. Jtenpg waking, dreams of great urgency. 
Though 1 distant space is barred to humanity 
j^rause of , the limiting factor of the speed of 
'^t, these dreams take the shape of messages 
? f . apd- hope, demen tly and meltingly 

Wi innumerable species that throng 
l te|iriiyeree..For Tom, who may be insane, the 
is clear; having Fouled its nest, human- 
ity njustlriow;^^^^ the planet Earth, must 
!; ^\tlie Crossing. This will involve dropping 
corruptible must put on incor- 


lar"), and is pursued by the good doctor's loyal 
chauffeur because the doctor has been killed 
and the chauffeur thinks Parker did it. He 
didn't - he always avoids complications- and is 
busy masterminding an armoured truck rob- 
bery, and watching out for Alma (“Her eyes 
were sullen and angry, glaring out at a world 
that had never given her her due"), who is 
trying to double-cross him. In The Jugger the 
man who knows about Parker’s new and old 
faces - indeed knows a great deal about Parker 
- has died suddenly, and Parker is checking out 
the scene for incriminating clues. He runs into 
a wonderfully unsavoury local chief of police, 
who has been torturing Parker's contact for his 
secrets. Parker is very glad to see the extortion- 
er go. “It was a fine suicide note", we learn, 
especially since it wasn't suicide. 

Stark's writing is muted, efficient, short on 
adjectives, like Parker. The Jugger opens: 
“When the knock came at the door, Parker was 
just turning to the obituary page." That’s a 
sentence which promises a lot by saying nearly 
nothing. There is a bit too much hitting and 
beating of people in these pages, as if to prove 
that Stark, rather than Parker, is the lough 
guy, but there is also a real world here, shabby, 
muddled . waiting for Parker to clear it up. And 
Parker is not quite as straightforward as he 
looks. He is almcfet an ideologue. Here he is 
thinking about his wife who tried to kill him: 

She was the only one he’d ever met that he didn’t feel 
simply about .-With everybody else in the world, the 
situation was simple. They were inland he worked 
with them or they were out and he ignored them or 
they were trouble and he took care of them- But wilh 
Lynn he hadn't been able to work thal way. 

He felt for her what he’d never felt for anybody 
else or anything else, not even himself, not even 
money. 

What humanizes Parkei is his failure to ack- 
nowledge or cope with the human, his meticu- 
lous attempts to shut it away. I don’t mean that 
we come to like him, or find some little chink in 
his armour where warm human sentiment can 
come pouring in or out. I mean only that 
Parker stands out slightly from his cramped, 
mean environment. The difference is tiny - 
Stork’s register is remorselessly narrow, but he 
uses it with skill, and he knows how small his 
world is. 




In northern California, at the Nepenthe 
Center where psychotherapists mind-pick 
criminal patients until they are cured by forget- 
ting whatever lias twisted them, Elszabet finds 
her staff and inmates increasingly dominated 
by shared dreams of the Nine Planets, and of 
hieratic beckoning figures. To the south , in San 
Diego, a cull with origins in Brazilian spiritism 
begins to espouse Chungira-Hc-Will-Come 
and Magua!i-ga, hieratic beckoning figures 
who signal the end of humanity’s time on 
Earth. 

Wherever Tom, a ragged mendicant, hap- 
pens to be, such dreams proliferate. Either he 
creates them, or merely augments them. 
Either they are manifestations of a race's des- 
pair, or the tortured species may indeed have 
new life, as it says in Revelations, which is 
quoted throughout, along with the seven- 
teenth-century poeips that give Tom his name. 
Wheri the cultists and Tom finally converge on 
the Nepenthe Center, the Crossing begins. 
With the aid of some extraordinary narrative 
effects, Silverberg makes it manifest that it 
simply cannot be said whether or not the Cros- 
sing is death or transcendence. Of human cul- 
ture on this planet, however, one way or 
another, it is the end. • 

One of the American academic firms whose 
interest in science fiction has done much to 
legitimate the form for scholars has published a 
two-volume bibliography of Robert Silver- 
berg. It is far from complete. Like Georges 
Simenon, Silverberg wrote many pseudony- 
mous “apprentice” novels in his early years, 
and it is unlikely that anyone knows just how 
many books have preceded Tom O'Beiuam. 
This latest novel shows the benefits of Silver- 
berg’s intense professionalism. Such compe- 
tence seems capable of doing its job without 
heightened emotion. Only in the closing pages 
does one feel the author genuinely stretchpig 
himself in acts of technical bravura, keeping 
the reader bn tenterhooks and giving intense 
delight.' ' 


TheTimes Kiferfi|y ppplement 


“This substantial and attractive book 
should be warmly- welcomed, a. ^. Maxwell- 
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Dublin exposures 


Patterns and patrons 


James Raven 

RICH AKI» CARGILL COLF. 

Irish Booksellers and English Writers 1740- 
1800 

26fip[i. Mansell. £27.50. 

072IU 1808 5 

Despite recent advances in our understanding 
of author-publisher relations and the circula- 
tion of books in eightcenth-ccntury Britain, 
the Irish book trades have failed to attract 
much attention. Hundreds of titles were pub- 
lished in Dublin and Belfast during the cen- 
tury. Some were the result of arrangements 
with authors ami booksellers in mainland Brit- 
ain, but many more were unauthorized edi- 
tions. London booksellers complained bitterly 
of cheap Irish piracies flooding the market. 
Richard Cargill Cole's aim is to chart the "con- 
tribution by Irish booksellers to the dissemina- 
tion of the major British writings". In fact, his 
study concentrates upon the Irish reprints of 
eight selected British authors and the rela- 
tionship between Irish bookselling and the 
growth of the American book trades. Even so, 
Irish Booksellers tin d English Writers 17-40- 
1800 is an important contribution to the history 
of eighteenth- century publishing. 

1 lie book expands Cole's seminal articles on 
Irish private mid community libraries. Much 
new information is presented on the readership 
am! purchase of Irish hooks, emphasizing the 
expansion of the American market by the end 
of the century. Welcome attention is given to 
the exact dates of publication pud the size of 
some of the reprinted editions. Cole also 
stresses the Irish concern over the activities of 
London hooksellers in Dublin, and he ques- 
tions the grounds for the well-known com- 
plaints of the Umdon publishers. As he notes, 
many writers were by no menus annoyed nbout 
being pirated in Ireland. Later chapters in- 
corporate the results of much recent research 
on colonial bookselling. They are perhaps the 
most valuable part of the study, even though 
there may be room for argument ahout the 
suggested chronology of Irish exports and the 
decline of the reprint industry. 

Cole's book is by no means the final word on 
the subject, and this is not only because the full 
ESTC is not yet available. By focusing on the 
four “major" fiction writers and on Dr 


Johnson, Boswell. Goldsmith and Gibbon, 
ninny important reprinted writings arc neg- 
lected, including sermons, domestic guides and 
political and economic works. In fiction also, 
Irish reprinting boosted the popularity of 
Sarah Fielding, Coventry. Paltock, Kimber 
and Chet wood. Very successful Irish editions 
were made of Clcland, Haywood and Lennox. 
There were various direct translations from the 
French, including Prgvost d’Exilcs and 
Crlhillon fits. Smollett’s translations are only 
briefly mentioned. The author provides some 
very helpful appendices, which also indicate 
editions of the major writers not discussed in 
the text, although it is surprising that neither 
the piracies of Jonathan Wild nor at least two 
reprinted Smollett translations are included. 
The index is less successfully arranged. 

Cole’s book underlines the need for more 
research on the business careers of the Dublin 
booksellers, many of whom were flamboyant 
operators. The actual printing of the works is 
outside the scope of the book. No mention is 
made, for example, of Powell's printing for 
Robert Main in the 1750s. Quite how the 
groups of Irish booksellers were organized is 
an intriguing question still without a satisfac- 
tory answer. As Cole notes, the subject was 
researched by James Phillips in his unpub- 
lished work on Dublin bookselling, but here 
was an opportunity for updating that research 
and making some of the detail more accessible. 
It would have been helpful to have contrusled 
the Irish trade with eurly pirating by Scottish 
booksellers. Above all, if the aim is to under- 
stand the “dissemination" of the reprinted 
books, then the exact means by which works 
were exported and circulated on the mainland 
and in North America remains tantalizingly 
elusive. 

Number Two of the Publishing History Occa- 
sional Series recently launched by Chadwyck- 
Healey (Cambridge and Alexandria. VA) is 
Bibliophily, edited by Robin Myers and 
Michael Harris (172pp, with three microfiches. 
£25 . 0 85964 186 4). It contains seven papers 
from the London University Extra-Murnl De- 
partment’s bibliographic conference of 1985, 
including Mirjam Foot’s "Bookbinding Pat- 
ronage in England", Brian North Lee’s “Book- 
plates and Bibliography", Michael Harris’s 
“Collecting Newspapers: Developments at the 
British Museum during the nineteenth cen- 


Nicolas Barker 

HANNAH D. FRENCH 

Bookbinding in Early America: Seven essays 
on masters and methods 
230pp. Charlottesville: University Press of 
Virginia. $49.95, 

0912296 763 

Early American Bookbindings from the 
Collection of Michael Papantonlo 
Second edition. 

120pp. Charlottesville: University Press of 
Virginia. $22.50. 

0912296755 

It is easy for European students of bookbind- 
ing to write off bookbinding in America as 
another kind of provincial work, distinguish- 
able as Oxford or Cambridge or Scotch book- 
binding is from London work by a number of 
qualities: less originality in design - and (hat 
tardif too, perhaps - and (to be blunt) a certain 
roughness, both in the execution of the binding 
and its finishing. AH these signs can be seen in 
"early” American binding (that is, from the 
mid-seventeenth to the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury). But it would be a great mistake to dis- 
miss all American bindings of the period as 
inferior, belated imitations ‘of British work. 

Almost all the American binders to whom a 
name can be given and a body of work attrib- 
uted have qualities that are not merely deriva- 
tive. All but one of the binders whose work is 
described by Hannah D. French in Bookbind- 
ing in Early America were immigrants, but 
none simply took the style he had been taught 
and practised it without variation. Almost all 
seem to have had the immigrant's restless 
independence of mind. They developed and 

tury”, Katherine Swift's "Bibliotheca Sunder- 
landiana: The making of an eighteenth-century 
library” and Anthony Lister’s “George John, 
2nd Earl Spencer and his ‘Librarian’, Thomas 
Frognail Dibdin”. The first publication in the 
series (which accompanies the journal Pub- 
lishing History, to whose subscribers each 
number is available at £21) was Economics of 
the British Booktrade 1605-1939 , with the 
same editors (231pp. £25. 0 85964 169 4), origi- 
nally. to have been published in the discon- 
tinued Publishing Pathways series from Oxford 
Polytechnic Press. 
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A comprehensive weekly selection 

of new and forthcoming books received by the TLS 


The TLS Listings provides full publication de- 
tails of those books received each week by the 
TLS which seem to fall within the main inter- 
ests of out readers. Children's books, foreign- 
language books and paperback reprints of re- 
cent works are not, however, included. We 
regret that we cannot answer telephone en- 
quiries or enter into correspondence about in- 
clusions and exclusions. 
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altered, noting lliimpciin changes of style, bui 
not adopting them slavishly. A number of Mis$ 
French’s binders came from Scotland or the 
Borders, and features of this can be scon in 
their work, but it is not because they signed it 
(which they did but rarely), or because they 
used a regular series of identifiable tools (in 
fact they used a surprising number and 
changed them - Willman Spawn’s catalogue! 
of tools, a in liable feature of Miss French 1 ! 
hook, demonstrate this), (hat I heir work can be 
identified. There is an individuality ubuut ii 
which identifies the mun, and, in time, as 
“Amcrican-ness” which distinguishes all 
American bindings from their European coun- 
terparts. 

This is partly due to tum-Hritisli influences- 
the presence of books and people (craftsmen 
or buyers of books) front France or Germany. 
One of the most distinguished binders, 
Frederick Mayo, catne from Germany, but his 
work rarely shows signs of that influence alone. 
This, perhaps, was because his principal patron 
was Thomas Jefferson, who clearly had ideas 
of his own on whut a hook should look like (as 
on most subjects). Henry Legge did work for 
Isaiah Thomas and George Washington. Caleb 
Buglass, from Berwick, worked in cosmopoli- 
tan Philadelphia. John Roulstone bound for 
Harvard University Library. None of these 
would be content to take what came. A lot of 
the vigour and originality of American binding 
conies from the interaction between patron 
and craftsman. 

Miss French has studied all this longer, and 
with more penetration, than anyone else. The 
late Michael Papantonio, whose collection of 
some 700 examples of American binding is the 
largest and best ever made, provided not 
merely material for her to work on , but learned 
and stimulating support. Miss French’s case- 
studies, her analyses of techniques, the often 
brilliant deployment of archival sources to 
identify binders, arc set against the back- 
ground of the Papantonio collection. The re- 
publication of both these works - Hannah D. 
French’s essays from various sources, and Enr- 
ly American Bookbindings from the Collection 
of Michael Papantonio, amplified as fl cata- 
logue in its second edition with a memoir - is a 
valuable service to a subject of more than 
minor importance. American bookbinding is 
not a negligible mirror of the society that 
brought it into being. 
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